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SHAKESPEARE   AS   A    MILITARY   CRITIC 

Particularly  in  Richard  II,  Henry  IV  parts  1  and  2, 
Henry  V,  and  Richard  III. 

BY   GEORGE    H.    DAUGHERTY,   JR. 
I. 

Interest  of  Shakespeare  in  National  Defense. 

TO  the  student  of  military  affairs,  as  to  so  many  other  special- 
ists, Shakespeare  reveals  an  astonishing  amount  of  informa- 
tion. In  fact  he  is  one  of  the  most  important  sources  for  the  mil- 
itary history  of  the  Sixteenth  Century.  Fortescue,  eminent  British 
military  historian,  salutes  him  thus :  ".  .  .  he  is  as  truly  the 
painter  of  the  English  army  in  his  own  day  as  was  ^larryat  of  the 
navy  in  later  years.  Falstaff  the  fraudulent  captain.  Pistol  the 
swaggering  ensign.  Bardolph  the  rascally  corporal,  Nym  the  im- 
postor who  affects  military  brevity,  Parolles  'the  damnable  both- 
sides  rogue,'  nay  even  Fluellen  a  brave  and  honest  man  but  a  pe- 
dant soaked  in  classical  affectations  and  seeking  his  model  for 
everything  in  Pompey's  camp — all  these  had  their  counterparts  in 
every  shire  of  England  and  were  probably  to  be  seen  daily  on  the 
drill  ground  at  ]\Iile  End.  Not  in  these  poor  pages  but  in  Shake- 
speare's must  the  military  student  read  the  history  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan soldier.'"^  It  is  probably  assuming  too  much  to  imagine  that 
Shakespeare  had  much  actual  military  service.  His  point  of  view 
is  rather  that  of  an  amused,  though  very  patriotic  civilian.  "Reg- 
ular" soldiers  are  a  gloomy  lot,  at  least  whenever  their  profession 
is  concerned.  Theirs  is  a  frightfully  grave  business.-  Conse- 
quently the  swaggering  cowardice  and  inefficiency  of  Captain  Fal- 

1  A  History  of  the  British  Army.  Vol.  I,  London,  1899.  p.  140. 
-  No  pun  intended.    D. 
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Staff,  and  his  farcically  corrupt  administration  of  the  king's  draft 
would  cause  them  the  most  painful  concern.  For  these  be  matters 
which  determine  life  or  death  in  battle.  Hearken  to  the  pronounce- 
ment of  Sir  Henry  Knyvett,  honest  and  faithful  soldier  of  Eliza- 
beth: "If  the  killing  or  robbing  a  man  by  the  highe  waie  deserve 
deathe,^  what  punishment  are  they  worthie  to  have,  that  by  demin- 
ishing  theire  companies  for  gaine,  and  robbing  the  Prince  of  deade 
paves'*  to  maintaine  their  licentiousness,  are  the  cause  of  lingering 
warres  to  the  greate  distruction  of  a  multitude  of  valiant  men,  the 
unjust  wasting  of  the  Prince's  treasure,  and  betraying  of  the  ac- 
cions  they  take  in  hande.  Trulie  ten  deaths  were  to  little  for  them, 
and  the  penaltie  of  treason  theire  trvie  rewarde  of  theire  desert ; 
And  therefore  it  is  more  than  highe  time  that  the  necessarie  yoke 
of  true  discipline  were  severalie  offered  them."^ 

Inefficiency  among  the  officers  was  chronic  in  Tudor  times  and 
after.  In  1639  we  find  the  pious  military  commentator  still  com- 
plaining about  the  Falstaffian  captains  and  their  slip-shod  methods 
of  taking  in  recruits. 

".  .  .  some  be  admitted  .  .  .  into  Captainships,  which 
neither  have  courage,  skill,  nor  delight  in  Armes  themselves,  nor 
discretion  to  command  others ;     .     .     . 

"We  admit  into  our  trained  Bands  without  Judgment  or  discre- 
tion, any  that  are  offered,  how  unlikely,  or  uncapable  soever  they 
be  of  the  Art  Militarie;  yea  which  is  worse,  we  suffer  them  almost 
every  Training  to  alter  their  men,  and  put  in  new  ones,  like  Mouldy, 
Shadow,  Wart,  and  Feeble.     .     .     ."^ 

There  is  also  evidence  that  Shakespeare  had  a  serious  if  non- 
professional interest  in  national  defense.  The  doings  of  Falstaff  in 
Henry  IV  constitute  a  real  expose  of  the  appalling  weaknesses  of 
the  army  and  the  whole  military  system ;  while  the  battles,  sieges, 

3  Sir  Henry  must,  of  course,  be  excused  for  his  old  fashioned  ethics.  In 
the  barbaric  sixteenth  century  robbery  and  murder  were  actually  considered 
crimes  ;  and  the  death  penalty  was  yet  in  vogue. 

4  Drawing  pay  for  dead  soldiers  who,  of  course,  were  not  reported :  A 
common  practice  of  the  period. 

5  The  Defense  of  the  Realm,  London  1596.  Ed.  by  Charles  Hughes,  Clar- 
endon  Press    1906,  pp.  56-57. 

6  Robert  Ward,  Gentleman  and  Commander.  Animadversions _  of  Warre, 
or  A  Militarie  Magazine  of  the  Truest  Rules,  and  Ablest  Instructions  for  the 
Managing  of  Warre.  Composed  of  the  Most  Refined  Discipline,  and  Choice 
Experiments  that  these  late  Netherlandish  and  Szvedish  Warres  have  Produced, 
With  Divers  nezv  inventions,  both  of  Fortifications  and  Stratagems,  etc.  In 
two  books.     London  1639,  pp.  31,  32. 
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"alarums  and  excursions"  in  Henry  V  undoubtedly  were  meant  as 
a  stirring  exhortation  to  the  Elizabethan  public  to  emulate  the  mar- 
tial glory  of  their  ancestors.  Furthermore,  the  soldierly  qualities 
of  the  heroes  of  historical  plays  are  chiefly  emphasized.  King 
Henry  IV,  Hotspur,  Prince  Hal,  all  won  their  chief  renown  in  the 
field.  And  the  villains,  such  as  Richard  HI,  are  redeemed  only 
by  their  desperate  valor  in  battle.  There  are  also  in  these  plays  a 
number  of  incidental  speeches,  put  in  for  the  purpose  of  arousing 
public  interest  in  military  training  as  a  means  of  preserving  the 
nation : 

French  King.     "Thus  come  the  English  with  full  power  upon  us; 
And  more  than  carefully  it  us  concerns 
To  answer  royally  in  our  defences." 


Danphin. 


".     .     .     My  most  redoubted  father, 

It  is  most  meet  we  arm  us  'gainst  the  foe; 

For  peace  itself  should  not  so  dull  a  kingdom, 

But  that  defences,  musters,  preparations, 

Should  be  maintained,  assembled,  and  collected. 

As  were  a  war  in  expectation. 

Therefore  I  say,  'tis  meet  we  all  go  forth 

To  view  the  sick  and  feeble  parts  of  France : 

And  let  us  do  it  with  no  show  of  fear ; 


In  cases  of  defence,  'tis  best  to  weigh 
The  enemy  more  mighty  than  he  seems : 
So  the  proportions  of  defence  are  fill'd ; 
Which  of  a  weak  and  niggardly  projection 
Doth  like  a  miser  spoil  his  coat  with  scanting 
A  little  cloth.'"^ 

If  the  names  of  the  speakers  are  omitted,  and  "England"  is  inserted 
for  "France"  in  the  Dauphin's  speech,  the  passage  clearly  becomes 
a  warning  to  England,  grown  heedless  in  the  years  following  the 
victory  over  the  Armada. 

Where  the  omniscient  W'ill  got  his  special  (and  for  the  most 
part,  accurate)  military  information,  it  is,  of  course,  impossible  to 
say.  Undoubtedl}-  he  shared  the  intense  patriotism  of  his  courtly 
and  literary  friends.  The  famous  speech  of  John  of  Gaunt  is  ample 
proof.     Undoubtedly,  too,  he  watched  the  drilling  of  the  "Honour- 

T  King  Henry  V,  II,  4,  1-47. 
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able  Artillery  Company"^,  and  others  of  the  London  trained  bands, 
and  laughed  at  the  mistakes  of  the  raw  civilian  recruits.  Perhaps 
some  of  their  officers  were  his  friends.  One  is  tempted  to  go  even 
further  and  imagine  a  certain  W.  Shakespeare  temporarily  in  the 
ranks  of  the  London  men  who  marched  in  1588  to  the  great  mobil- 
ization at  Tilbury,  grimly  resolved  to  beat  back  the  threatened  in- 
vasion. According  to  best  accounts  he  would  have  seen  enough  of 
the  comic  inefficiency  and  serious  disorganization  of  the  Elizabethan 
military  to  supply  him  for  all  his  plays. ^ 

Whatever  the  source,  military  topics  came  in  for  a  large  share 
of  his  interest.  Incidental  references  are  scattered  through  a  large 
number  of  his  plays.  For  the  present  study,  however,  only  the 
historical  dramas,  which  contain  the  largest  proportion  of  the  ma- 
terial, have  been  examined;  and  of  these,  the  list  has  been  reduced 
(see  above)  to  such  as  are  accounted  entirely  Shakespeare's.  In 
such  plays  as  the  three  parts  of  Henry  VI,  or  King  John,  some  of 
the  material  may  have  been  left  in  from  the  older  source  dramas, 
and  would  not,  therefore,  directly  represent  the  military  knowledge 
and  interests  of  Shakespeare. 

IL 

Description  of  the  Elizabethan  Army. 

The  Sixteenth  Century  army  was  the  product  of  gradual  evolu- 
tion from  the  feudal  forces  of  preceding  centuries.  Ever  since 
Anglo-Saxon  times  the  free  men  of  England  had  constituted  a  na- 
tional citizen  army,  obliged  to  keep  at  all  times  the  implements  of 
war,  and  to  be  ready  to  use  them  at  a  summons  from  the  sovereign. 
In  the  ranks  of  the  Saxon  fyrd,  or  landzuehr,  thane  and  carle 
fought  on  foot,  side  by  side.  It  was  this  citizen  force  which  later 
formed  the  most  important  reserve  for  the  Norman  kings  and  for 
the  English  people  ever  since.  The  unconquerable  military  spirit 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  people  is  at  once  our  highest  attribute,  and  the 

8  That  the  "Honourable  Artillery  Company"  nevertheless  may  have  at- 
tained some  little  reputation  of  superiority  over  the  other  "trained  bands"  of 
the  day  is  to  be  inferred  from  Ward's  statement : 

"We  must  therefore  herein  imitate  the  worthy  citizens  of  London,  who  in 
the  Reign  of  Queen  EHzabeth,  chose  out  of  their  several  Companies,  three  thou- 
sand of  the  most  likely  and  active  persons,  whom  they  appointed  to  be  Pike- 
men  and  shot." 

— Ward,  op.  cit.,  p.  31. 

8  Fortescue,  History  of  the  British  Ar])iy.  pp.  150-151. 
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source  of  our  world  power.  If  it  is  ever  weakened,  whether  through 
natural  decay  of  the  race,  or  through  the  efforts  of  misguided  sen- 
timentalists, then  the  strength  and  glory  of  our  civilization  will  be 
irrevocably  lost.    i\nd  none  knew  this  better  than  our  greatest  poet. 

King  Henry  V.     "On,  on,  you  noblest  English! 

Whose  blood  is  fet  from  father's  of  war-proof, 
Fathers  that,  like  so  many  Alexanders, 
Have  in  these  parts  from  morn  till  even  fought. 
And  sheathed  their  swords   for  lack  of  argu- 
ment. 
Dishonour  not  your  mothers  :  now  attest, 
That  those,  whom  you  call'd  fathers,  did  beget 

}'0U. 

Be  copy  now  to  men  of  grosser  blood. 

And  teach  them  how  to  war.    — And  you,  good 

yeomen, 
Whose  limbs  were  made  in  England,  show  us 

here 
The  mettle  of  your  pasture;  Let  us  swear 
That   you  are   worth  your  breeding:   which   I 

doubt  not ; 
For  there  is  none  of  you  so  mean  and  base, 
That  hath  not  noble  lustre  in  your  eyes. 
I  see  you  stand  like  grey  hounds  in  the  slips, 
Straining  upon  the   start.     The  game's  afoot : 
Follow  your  spirit ;  and  upon  this  charge, 
Cry — God     for     Harry !      England     and     St. 

George  I"^*^ 

Until  the  end  of  the  Fifteenth  Century  the  armies  of  England 
were  composed  of  the  feudal  retainers  of  kings  and  nobles,  and 
such  citizens  as  the  king  chose  to  draft  from  the  country  at  large. 
Henry  II  re-established  the  old  national  militia  in  1181  by  the  Assize 
of  Arms.  Edward  I  and  his  successors  cherished  this  branch  of 
their  forces,  and  issued  "Commissions  of  Array,"  providing  for 
the  muster  of  county  forces  by  the  leading  men.  During  the  War 
of  the  Roses  feudal  and  mercenary  armies  of  private  nobles  were 
the  scourge  of  the  country.  The  establishment  of  the  Tudor  dy- 
nasty marked  the  end  of  feudal  militarism  in  England.  Thereafter 
the  citizen  forces  were,  as  of  old,  the  chief  defence  of  the  realm. ^^ 

Shakespeare  has  portrayed,   though  rather  sketchily,   the   gen- 

iOA'm(7  Henry  V,  III,  1,  17-34. 

11  For  the  summary  of  early  English  military  history,  see  Fortescue,  His- 
tory of  the  British  Army,  Vol.  I,  Part  1,  especially  chapts.  1-4. 
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eral  features  of  the  feudal  forces.  Orders  for  the  nobles  to  as- 
semble their  forces,  the  lack  of  cooperation  between  the  leaders, 
their  seizure  of  property  to  pay  expenses,  the  motley  and  ill-as- 
sorted character  of  the  hastily  assembled  bands  of  retainers,  de- 
pendence of  the  forces  on  the  personality  of  individual  nobles, — all 
these  characteristics  are  plain  to  see  in  the  chronical  plays.  Their 
source  is  to  be  found  in  Holinshead  and  other  histories  current  in 
the  16th  century ;  and  the  pictures  they  present  are  generally  in 
accord  with  the  facts  of  military  historv^  of  the  14th  and  15th  cen- 
turies.^- Unfortunately  the  scope  of  the  present  paper  does  not 
permit  quotations,  or  further  discussion  of  Shakespeare  as  a  mil- 
itary historian.  We  are  here  concerned  with  him  rather  as  an  ob- 
server. 

Even  more  interesting  are  those  passages  which  seem  to  re- 
flect his  actual  observations  of  the  troops  of  his  own  day.  These 
deal  more  intimately  with  the  raising  of  troops  by  levies  and  county 
musters,  the  interior  organization  of  the  companies  and  regiments, 
the  character  of  officers  and  men,  life  in  the  camp  and  on  the  field, 
the  conduct  of  battles.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that  they  do  not  always 
reflect  the  conditions  existing  in  the  earlier  15th  century  armies 
they  are  supposed  to  represent.  Instead,  we  may  safely  assume, 
both  because  of  their  style,  and  from  contemporary  evidence,  that 
in  many  or  most  passages  they  depict  the  army  of  Elizabeth's  time. 

Henry  VII  had  strengthened  the  militia  by  imposing  obligation 
of  military  service  on  two  new  classes,  holders  of  office  under  the 
crown,  or  of  honours  and  lands  under  the  Kings  letters  patent. 
Henry  VIII  established  the  royal  body-guard,  "the  first  permanent 
corps  of  trained  English  soldiers  in  our  history;"  and  evolved  a 
fairly  definite  type  of  military  organization  composed  of  companies 
of  about  a  hundred  men  grouped  territorially  according  to  shires. 
For  his  general  muster  in  1539,  each  hundred  of  a  county  furnished 
its  contingent.^^  In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  men  were  raised  by 
"Commissions  of  Array"  issued  to  "County  Lieuftenants"  who 
were  supposed  to  report  on  "  'the  able  trayned  and  furneshed  men 
reduced  into  bandes  under  Captaines,  and  how  they  were  soarted, 

12  See  especially:  I  K.  Henry  IV,  3,  2,  100  ff:  Ibid,  5,  5,  19  f f  ;  II  K. 
Henry  IV,  1,  1,  12-125;  Ibid,  4,  4,  2;  Ibid,  4,  2,  59  f  f ;  Ibid,  4,  1,  9-13;  K. 
Richard  III,  5,  2,  1  f  f ;  Ibid,  4,  4,  499  f  f ;  Ibid,  5,  3,  316  f  f ;  K.  Richard  II, 
2,  3  110-125;  etc. 

^^Fortescue,  op.  cit.,  pp.  109-114,  and  Col.  George  J.  Hay,  History  of  the 
Militia    (The   "Constitutional   Force"),   London    1905,   p.    17. 
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with  weapons  in  readiness  with  convenient  armour,  furniture,  and 
other  accessories.'  "^'^  The  Elizabethan  musters  revealed  in  1570 
the  astonishing  total  of  nearly  600,000  men.  "Yet  when  we  look 
into  these  muster-rolls  we  find  simply  a  list  of  able  bodied  men  and 
of  serviceable  arms  in  each  shire  without  attempt  at  organization. "^^ 
The  whole  military  system  was  in  a  state  of  bad  decay,  which  re- 
vealed itself  at  every  emergency.  In  1569,  when  levies  were  made 
in  the  northern  counties  to  quell  the  Yorkshire  rebellion,  "The  dif- 
ficulties of  the  commanders  were  frightful.  The  numbers  that  came 
to  muster  were  far  short  of  the  true  complement;  horsemen  could 
hardly  be  obtained  by  any  shift  and  the  footmen  that  presented 
themselves  came  with  bows  and  bills  only,  there  being  but  sixty  fire 
arms,  and  not  a  single  pike  among  two  thousand  five  hundred  in- 
fantry. The  rebels  on  the  other  hand  were  well  equipped.  .  .  ."^^ 
Fortescue  lays  the  blame  for  this  situation  on  the  avaricious,  "tricky, 
and  inconstant  queen." 

All  authorities,  indeed,  harp  mournfully  on  the  utter  inefficiency 
of  the  Tudor,  particularly  the  Elizabethan,  armies.  These  defects 
were  hardly  compensated  by  the  occasional  reckless  bravery  of  offi- 
cers and  men.  A  very  short  and  charitable  summary  is  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"In  the  conduct  of  such  military  operations  as  were  undertaken, 
there  was  extraordinary  diversity,  due  to  lack  of  capacity  and  lack 
of  discipline.  In  Dorset's  expedition  to  Spain  in  1512  the  men  were 
guilty  of  cowardice  and  indiscipline  and  finally  sailed  back  to  Eng- 
land without  orders.  At  Ancrum  Moor  an  English  army  fled,  just 
as  a  Scottish  army  had  done  at  Solway  Moss,  and  in  Surrey's  cam- 
paign at  Boulogne  the  troops  bolted.  Such  disreputable  incidents 
occur  repeatedly.    At  the  siege  of  Havre,  where  Mar}^  had  expected 

!•*  Hay,  op.  cit.,  he.  cit.,  quoting  Stow. 

Note:  For  the  wars  in  Ireland  in  1560,  and  in  Holland  in  1584,  civilians 
were  driven  into  the  ranks  by  press  gangs.  "On  one  occasion  they  [the  press 
gangs]  took  advantage  of  Easter  Sunday  to  close  all  the  church  doors  in 
London  and  take  a  thousand  men  from  the  various  congregations." 

— Fortescue,  op.  cit.,  pp.  128  and  145,  note  1. 

Shakespeare  does  not,   however,   mention  this   practice. 

15  Fortescue,  p.  133. 

The  actual  number  of  men  called  into  service  to  suppress  the  rising  in  the 
North  at  thistime,  1569,  was  only  20,000;  and  something  over  40,000  were  all 
that  could  be  mustered  to  repel  the  threatened   Spanish  invasion   in   1588. 

— C.  \V.  C.  Oman,  "The  Elicabeflian  Arviv."  in  H.  D.  Traill,  Social  Eng- 
land. Vol.  HI,  Section  2,  New  York  1909,  p.  620. 

16  loc.  cit. 
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that  her  resistance  would  enormously  benefit  Philip  of  Spain,  the 
forts  were  taken  by  the  French  almost  without  a  loss.  'It  is  a 
source  of  shame  to  the  English/  wrote  Chantonnay.  The  lack  of 
discipline  was  often  lamented  and  at  the  siege  of  Guines  in  1558 
when  Lord  Grey  refused  to  surrender,  his  soldiers  threatened  to 
fling  him  over  the  walls.  Worst  of  all,  at  Alost  in  1583,  the  Eng- 
lish garrison  not  only  surrendered  disgracefully  but  turning  traitors 
joined  the  Spaniards  under  Parma.  The  same  thing  happened  later 
when  William  Stanley  and  Rowland  Yorke,  both  of  whom  had  been 
in  Leicester's  intimacy,  went  over  to  the  enemy.  An  experienced 
soldier  like  Sir  John  Norris  felt  alarm  at  the  landing  of  a  single 
Spanish  regiment  of  regulars  in  a  land  so  unprepared  as  England."^'^ 

The  reasons  for  this  extraordinary  state  of  affairs  were  many: 
among  others,  fear  of  despotic  misuse  of  power  by  a  central  gov- 
ernment possessing  a  strong  regular  army ;  constitutional  and  in- 
herent dislike  of  the  English  for  professional  military  service,  ex- 
aggerated by  the  knowledge  of  how  the  continental  countries  had 
suffered  at  the  hands  of  soldiery.  Furthermore,  "The  absence  of 
any  real  national  foreign  danger  until  toward  the  end  of  the  Six- 
teenth Century,  and  the  growing  current  of  individualism,  were  not 
conducive  to  .  .  .  preparation.  In  addition  the  recollection  of 
former  victories  in  France  acted  detrimentally.  Men  with  pride  in 
their  traditions  are  loath  to  cast  aside  what  has  made  their  success, 
and  the  memory  of  how  the  long  bow  in  the  hands  of  the  yeomen 
had  won  Crecy  and  Portiers  caused  England  to  lag  far  behind  the 
Continent  in  the  art  of  war."^^ 

With  this  brief  foreword  it  were  better  to  let  Shakespeare  tell 
his  own  story.  We  read  of  the  rousing  of  the  country  at  any  threat- 
ened danger  in  Falstaff's  rather  far-fetched  simile: 

"It  [sherris  wine]  illumineth  the  face,  which,  as  a  beacon,  gives 
warning  to  the  rest  of  this  little  kingdom,  man,  to  arm ;  and  then 
the  vital  commoners  and  inland  petty  spirits  muster  me  all  to  their 
captain,  the  heart,  who,  great  and  puffed  up  with  all  this  retinue 
does  any  deed  of  courage  ;"^^ 

The  order  to  levy  troops  goes  forth  in  many  passages  of  nearly 
all  the  historical  plays.  King  Henry  IV  would  even  press  forces 
to  go  crusading  (1  Henry  IV,  1,  1,  22-24):  When  the  rebellion 

17  Lewis  Einstein,  Tudor  Ideals,  New  York  1921,  p.  170. 

18  Einstein,   op.  cit.,  pp.   168-169. 

19  2  Henry  IV,  4,  3,  115  ff. 
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breaks,  Falstaff  is  ordered  to  "take  up  soldiers  in  counties"  as  he 
goes.  The  manner  in  which  he  takes  them  up  is  revealed  in  the 
immortal  scene  with  Justice  Shallow,  and  the  recruits.  Mouldy, 
Shadow,  Wart,  and  Feeble,  so  celebrated  as  not  to  need  re-quoting. 
Several  incidental  particulars  are,  nevertheless,  worth  attention. 

That  the  scene  is  not  exaggerated  we  have  ample  contemporary 
testimony :  "First  in  our  refractory  carriages,  when  authority 
commands  our  service,  as  namely  our  musters ;  what  murmurings 
are  breathed  out  .  .  .  what  strange  circumstances  are  used  to 
gaine  freedome,  and  the  posting  it  over  to  another,  happily  [iin- 
happily]    far  insufficienter  than  himself e. 

".  .  .  When  necessity  compels  the  finding  of  arms;  what  foul 
delayes  and  slight  excuses  are  set  abroad  to  defer  the  time ;  and  in 
this  they  have  a  double  ayme :  First  that  either  the  dallying  with 
time  shall  be  to  bring  it  in  oblivion ;  or  Secondly,  the  removing 
themselves  out  of  the  division  they  conceive  to  be  prevalent,  untill 
notice  be  taken  of  some  other  to  complete  the  list."-" 

Evidently  there  was  some  provision  made  for  paying  and  equip- 
ping the  recruits.  Falstafif  orders  Bardolph  to  give  Wart,  the  re- 
cruit, a  caliver  (an  early  form  of  arquebuse,  or  matchlock)  and  to 
issue  coats  to  the  soldiers.  (2  Henry  IV,  3,  2,  292  and  314.)  Al- 
though the  shires  were  supposed  to  equip  the  men  at  public  charge, 
they  frequently  did  not  do  so ;  and  the  arms,  if  any,  we  are  told, 
were  provided  by  the  crown.-^ 

The  dishonesty  of  Falstafif  is  obvious  in  his  acceptance  of  bribes 
to  release  Bullcalf  and  Mouldy  from  service,  and  in  his  punning 
statement  "we  must  have  a  number  of  shadows  to  fill  up  the  muster 
book."  This  last  refers  to  the  almost  universal  practice  of  com- 
pany ofificers  in  padding  out  the  muster  rolls,  with  fictitious 
names,  or  the  names  of  dead  men,  so  as  to  draw  extra  pay, 
which  they  deftly  pocketed.  Froude  says  that  systematic  fraud 
was  practiced  in  the  army,  and  cites  the  siege  of  Leith  as  an  ex- 
ample: "the  soldiers  [English]  had  deserted  by  hundreds;  to  con- 
ceal their  carelessness  a  false  return  was  sent  in  by  the  captains, 
and  wages  continued  to  be  drawn  for  more  than  a  thousand  men 

20  Ward,  op.  cit.,  p.  169. 

Note  :  ."The  men  were  procured  by  volunteering  so  far  as  possible,  but 
as  this  never  sufficed,  the  full  number  had  always  to  be  filled  up  by  forcible 
impressment." 

— Oman,  op.  cit.,  p.  621. 

21  Ward,  op.  cit.,  p.  169. 
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who  had  left  the  camp."-^  He  also  quotes  Sir  Peter  Carey's  report 
to  the  queen  about  the  same  affair.  (Burley  Papers,  Vol.  I,  May 
28,   1560.) 

"Your  Majesty  is  charged  at  this  time  for  8813  footmen,  and 
there  are  not  5000  serving  in  the  camp;  so  that  your  majesty  is 
monstrously  robbed.""^ 

Sir  Henry  Knyvett  also  gives  stern  testimony  that  the  pecca- 
dilloes of  Falstaff,  Bardolph,  and  Nym  are  by  no  means  overdrawn. 

"To  make  recitall  perticularlie  of  the  errors  and  disorders  crept 
into  our  warrs  in  these  dales  were  a  troublesome  business  for  mee, 
and  to  tedious  a  work  for  yor  Majestic  to  peruse  and  therefore  sith 
it  is  knowne  by  longe  experience  that  the  corruption  thereof 
springeth  onlie  from  the  rash  and  evill  choyse  which  hath  byn 
most  commonlie  made  of  needle  riotous  licentious,  ignorant  and 
base  collonells,  Captaynes,  Lieuetenantes,  Ensignes,  Sargentes,  and 
such  like  officers,  who  have  made  marchandize  of  theire  places,  and 
without  regard  of  theire  duty  or  respect  of  conscience  have  made 
porte  sale  of  their  soldiers  bloode  and  lives  to  maintayne  theire  un- 
thriftiness  and  disorders;"^'* 

Furthermore,  the  corruption  even  among  high  officials  is  re- 
vealed by  Shakespeare  in  Bolingbroke's  assertion  {K.  Richard  II, 
1,  1,  87-89)  that  Mowbray  had  embezzled  army  funds  entrusted  to 
him.  One  need  not  look  far  in  the  history  of  the  times  to  find 
analogies.^^ 

The  natural  result  of  such  a  system  was  that  the  army  was  as 
badly  equipped,  drilled,  and  administered  as  it  could  possibly  be. 

"I  would  wish,"  says  the  pious  Commander  Ward,  "our  noble 
Captaines  would  be  pleased  to  be  more  circumspect  in  their  elec- 
tion of  officers,  and  not  to  put  undeserving  fellowes  of  base  birth 
and  qualite  into  the  place  of  command.  .  .  .,  the  office  of  Ensign 
[sub-lieutenant]  being  a  place  of  repute  and  honour  doth  not  fite 
with  every  Yeoman,  Taylor  or  Fiddler.  .  .  ."  Of  the  captains 
themselves  be  remarks,  apropos  of  the  Falstafif  type :  "In  the  time 

22  History  of  England,  Vol.  VIII,  N.  Y.  1867,  p.  236. 

23  loc.  cit.,  note  1. 

See  also  Fortescue,  op.  cit.,  p.  128,  and  Hay,  op.  cit.,  pp.  Z6  ff. 

2-1  Defense  of  the  Realme,  p.  31. 

2'"'  In  1596,  900  men  sent  from  Wiltshire,  the  county  of  which  Knyvett 
himself  was  Deputy,  to  assist  in  the  defence  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  were  found 
to  have  been  badly  chosen,  and  very  poorly  furnished.  There  was  also  com- 
plaint on  account  "  'of  great  abuse  committeed  in  the  discharge  of  certain 
soldiers   for  sums  of  money.'  " 

— Defense  of  the  Realme,  Introduction,   pp.  xxx-xxxi. 
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of  peace  every  brave  fellow  desires  to  bee  honored  with  the  name 
and  charge  of  a  Captaine ;  but  when  Warre  approacheth  and  the 
enemy  is  at  hand,  they  quake  their  swords  out  of  their  scabberds, 
and  had  rather  make  use  in  flight  of  their  wings,  then  their  tal- 
lents  ;"-^ 

Falstaff,  the  cowardly  captain,  with  his  shrewd  moralizing  about 
honor,  is  more  than  a  mere  foil  for  valorous  prince  Henry,  and 
the  fiery  Hotspur.  He  is  actually  parodying  the  conventional  style 
of  military  sentiments  held  by  the  officers  of  this  and  all  preceding 
periods.  The  dictum  of  the  Buke  of  Batailles,  concerning  the 
soldiers'  attitude  toward  death  is  as   follows : 

"The  dede  [death]  is  the  maist  terrible  thing  that  is  and  maist 
bitter  and  maist  to  be  doutit.  Bot  it  war  agayn  all  gude  faith  and 
gude  naturale  resoun  to  ches  [choose]  the  thing  that  maist  is  doutit 
and  dred,  maist  terrible  and  maist  felloune.  And  be  that  caus,  a 
man  suld  nocht  desyre  to  ches  it  than;  for  chos  of  desyre  cummys 
of  plesaunce  and  of  delectacioun;  Bot  our  autour  Arestotle  holdis 
the  contraire  of  this,  sayand,  that  for  na  warldly  thing  a  man  suld 
nocht  desyre  thing  that  war  dishonourable.  .  .  .  And  it  is  wele 
clere  to  understand  that  to  flee  of  the  bataille  is  baith  dishoneste 
and  schameful  thing. "^'^ 

For  which  Falstaff's  speech  on  Shrewsbury  Field  is  an  excellent 
parody : 

Prince  Henry.     "Why,  thou  owest  God  a  death."      (Exit.) 

Falstaff.  "  'Tis  not  due  }et :   I  would  be  loath  to  pay  him 

before  his  day.  W'hat  need  have  I  to  be  so  forward 
with  him  that  calls  not  on  me?  Well,  'tis  no  mat- 
ter; honour  pricks  me  on.  Yea,  but  how  if  honour 
prick  me  off  when  I  come  in?  how  then?  . 
What  is  honour  ?  A  word.  What  is  that  word  hon- 
our? Air.  A  trim  reckoning.  Who  hath  it?  He 
that  died  o'Wednesday.  Doth  he  feel  it?  No.  .  .  . 
Is  it  insensible  then?  Yea,  to  the  dead.  But  will  it 
not  live  with  the  living?  No.  .  .  .  Therefore, 
ril  none  of  it.  .  .  ."  (K.  Henry  IV,  Part  I,  Act 
V,  Sc.  1,  125  ff.) 

Another  type  of  officer  whom  Shakespeare  has  taken  from  real 
life  is  the  military  pedant,  Fluellen.  Practically  all  the  military 
authors  of  old,  doubtless  brave  men,  as  was  Fluellen,  are  of  this 

26  Ward,  op.  cit.,  pp.  198  and  201. 

27  Bukc  of  Batailles,  p.  86  f  f .     See  also  Ward,  op.  cit.,  p.  172  f  f . 
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type.  One  and  all,  from  the  authors  of  The  Buke  of  Batailles,  on 
down,  larded  their  works  with  intolerably  weary  quotations  and 
references  to  the  ancients,  particularly  the  Romans,  and  above  all, 
General  Pompey.     One  Fluellenish  specimen  will  suffice : 

"Therefore  let  us  endeavor  to  amend  what  hath  been  amisse, 
and  in  all  dutiful  obedience  follow  such  directions  as  Authority 
shall  prescribe,  .  .  .  and  every  day  furnishing  and  fitting  our- 
selves to  the  largest  extent  of  our  power  and  abilities  doe  our  God. 
King,  and  Country  the  faithfullest  and  best  service  wee  possibly 
may.  .  .  . ;  for  this  end  wee  were  first  borne,  as  was  truly  very- 
fied  by  Ponipeius  Magnus,  that  famous  commander,  hee  having 
shipt  his  men  and  ready  furnisht  them  with  Yictualls  and  munition 
for  the  reliefe  of  the  City  of  Rome,  .  .  ."  etc.  (Pompey  was 
beset  by  a  rainstorm  which  scared  his  men;  but  for  the  sake  of  duty 
he  persevered.  The  author  does  not  say  whether  his  fleet  was  lost 
or  not.)-^ 

To  return  to  the  subject  of  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  army; 
when  the  mobilization  is  ordered,  officers  like  Falstaff  are  hardly  to 
be  found,  so  well  hidden  are  they,  carousing  at  disreputable  tav- 
erns. 

"Peto.     .     .     . 

And  there  are  twenty  weak  and  wearied  posts 
Came  from  the  north :  and  I  as  I  came  along, 
I  met  and  overtook  a  dozen  captains, 
Bareheaded,  sweating,  knocking  at  the  taverns, 
And  asking  everyone  for  Sir  John  Falstaff." 
When  they  finally  took  command  of  their  men,  hear  Commander 
Robert  Ward  describe  the  drilling: 

".  .  .  and  by  that  time  the  Armes  be  all  viewed,  the  muster- 
master  hath  had  his  pay  (which  is  the  chief  est  thing  many  times 
he  looks  after)  it  draweth  towards  dinner-time;  and  indeed  officers 
love  their  bellies  so  well  as  they  are  loath  to  take  too  much  paines 
about  discipline  of  their  souldiers.  Whereupon,  after  a  little  care- 
less hurrying  over  the  Postures  with  which  the  Companies  are 
nothing  bettered,  they  make  them  charge  their  Muskets,  and  so 
prepare  to  give  the  Captaine  a  brave  volley  of  shot  at  his  entrance 

28  Ward,  op.  cit.,  p.  170  ff. 

See  also  this  author's  "Discourse  of  Politique  Stratagems,"  ihid,  Sec. 
xiii,  pp.  321-361  ;  Frike,  Select  Essays,  etc.,  allusions  to  more  "politique  strata- 
gems," particularly  those  of  Hannibal,  pp.  247  fif ;  the  Arbre  dcs  Battailles. 
Part  II,  pp.  36-71 ;  and  indeed  any  military  book  of  the  14th  to  the  17th  cen- 
turies. 
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into  his  Inne ;  .  .  .  We  have  other  inconveniences  also  which 
attend  our  Traininj^s,  and  hindreth  our  breeding  of  Souldiers;  for 
we  appoint  our  meetings,  commonly  near  some  great  Town,  as  in- 
deed it  is  meet  for  the  relief  of  the  Companies,  but  this  inconven- 
ience follovveth  thereon:  when  we  are  in  the  Iweld,  many  of  our 
souldiers  (so  regardless  are  they  of  the  Service)  slip  away,  and 
are  in  the  Innes  and  Taverns  tipling  when  they  should  be  exercis- 
ing in  the  field.  And  this  is  another  cause  why  divers  of  them 
are  so  ignorant  in  the  use  of  their  Amies ;  thereby  they  get  an  ill 
habit  of  drinking  which  is  the  disgrace  of  our  Nation  and  the  loss 
of  many  of  our  souldiers  at  such  times  as  they  are  employed  in 
foiraigne  service."-^ 

And  now  let  Captain  Falstafif  speak  for  his  company: 
"If  I  be  not  ashamed  of  my  soldiers,  I  am  a  soused  Gurnet.  I 
have  misused  the  king's  press  damnably.  I  have  got,  in  exchange 
for  a  hundred  and  fifty  soldiers,  three  hundred  and  odd  pounds.  I 
press  me  none  but  good  householders,  yeomen's  sons ;  inquire  me 
out  contracted  bachelors,  such  as  had  been  asked  twice  on  the 
banns;  such  a  commodity  of  warm  slaves  as  had  as  lief  hear  the 
devil  as  a  drum ;  such  as  fear  the  report  of  a  caliver  worse  than  a 
stuck  fowl  or  a  hurt  wild-duck.  I  pressed  me  none  but  such  toasts- 
and-butter  with  hearts  in  their  bellies  no  bigger  than  pins'-heads. 
and  they  have  bought  out  their  services ;  and  now  my  whole  charge 
consists  of  ancients,  corporals,  lieutenants,  gentlemen  of  companies, 
slaves  as  ragged  as  Lazarus  in  the  painted  cloth,  where  the  glut- 
ton's dogs  licked  his  sores ;  and  such  as  indeed  were  never  soldiers, 
but  discarded  unjust  serving-men,  younger  sons  to  younger  broth- 
ers, revolted  tapsters,  and  ostlers  trade-fallen;  the  cankers  of  a 
calm  world  and  a  long  peace,  ten  times  more  dishonourable  ragged 
than  an  old  faced  ancient ;  such  have  I,  to  fill  up  the  rooms  of 
them  that  have  bought  out  their  services,  that  you  would  think  that 
I  had  a  hundred  and  fifty  tattered  prodigals  lately  come  from 
swine-keeping,  from  eating  drafif  and  husks.  A  mad  fellow  met 
me  on  the  way  and  told  me  I  had  unloaded  all  the  gibbets  and 
pressed  the  dead  bodies.  No  eye  hath  seen  such  scare-crows.  Til 
not  march  through  Coventry  with  them,  that's  flat ;  nay,  and  the 
villains  march  wide  betwixt  the  legs  as  if  they  had  g}'ves  on;  for 
indeed  I  had  most  of  them  out  of  prison.  There's  but  a  shirt  and 
a  half  in  all  my  company;  and  the  half  shirt  is  two  napkins  tacked 
29  Ward,  op.  cit.,  pp.  30-31. 
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together  and  thrown  over  the  shoulders  Hke  a  herald's  coat  with- 
out sleeves ;  and  the  shirt,  to  say  the  truth,  stolen  from  my  host  at 
Saint  Alban's,  or  the  red-nose  innkeeper  of  Daventry.  But  that's 
all  one;  they'll  find  linen  enough  on  every  hedge. "^"^ 

Speaking  of  these  armies  (in  particular  of  the  force  sent  to  re- 
lieve Havre  in  1562)  the  military  historian  remarks:  "No  troops, 
hurry.  The  prison  doors  were  opened ;  the  gaols  were  swept  clean ; 
hurry.  The  prison  doors  were  opened ;  the  gaols  were  swept  clean ; 
robbers,  highwaymen,  and  cut-purses,  the  sweepings  of  the  nation, 
were  driven  into  the  ranks ;  .  .  .  None  the  less-  these  poor  men 
fought  gallantly  enough  against  the  besieging  French,  until  the 
plague  suddenly  broke  out  among  them ;  and  then  they  went  down 
like  flies.  .  .  .  Further  requests  for  men  and  arms  were  met  by 
the  dispatch  of  raw  boys  and  of  all  the  worn  out  ordnance  in  the 
Tower.'^^ 

No  wonder  King  Henry  is  made  to  say :  "the  king  is  not  bound 
to  answer  the  particular  endings  of  his  soldiers.  .  .  .  Besides 
there  is  no  king,  be  his  cause  never  so  spotless,  if  it  come  to  the 
arbitrement  of  swords,  can  try  it  out  with  all  unspotted  soldiers. 
Some,  peradventure,  have  on  them  the  crime  of  premeditated  and 
contrived  murder;  some  of  beguiling  virgins  with  the  broken  seals 
of  perjury;  some  making  the  wars  their  bulwark,  that  have  before 
gored  the  gentle  bosom  of  peace  with  pillage  and  robbery. "^- 

When  the  wars  were  over  and  the  troops  demobilized,  there 
was  no  provision  for  the  disabled  veterans ;  and  thus  they,  and  also 
many  a  stout  and  hearty  rascal  were  beggars  throughout  the  land 
— until  statutes  forbade  charity  to  them.  Once  more,  Falstaff:  "I 
have  lead  my  ragamuffins  where  they  are  peppered :  there's  not 
three  of  my  hundred  and  fifty  left  alive,  and  they  are  for  the  town's 
end,  to  beg  during  life."  (1  Henry  IV,  5,  3,  36-40).  Later  he 
takes  a  similar  resolve  on  his  own  account.  "  'Tis  no  matter  if  I  do 
halt ;  I  have  the  wars  for  my  colour,  and  my  pension  shall  seem 
the  more  reasonable."  Being  an  officer  and  a  friend  of  the  prince's 
he  could  expect  compensation  for  his  services.     Pistol  also  decides 

30  1  Henry  IV,  4,  2,  12-53. 

31  Fortescue,   op.  cit.,  p.   132. 

Ward  says  {op.  cit.,  p.  31)  that  in  one  case  the  whole  English  army  would 
have  been  defeated  if  the  general  had  not  stove  in  the  wine-casks,  and  thus 
forcibly  kept  his  men  sober  enough  to  fight. 

32  K.  Henry  V.  4,  1,  165  f  f . 
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to  make  fraudulent  use  of  pretended  battle-scars  (K.  Henry  V,  5, 
1,  92-94). 

Shakespeare's  knowledge  of  the  interior  organization  of  the 
troops  is  also  fairly  complete,  though  he  evinces  it  only  incidentally. 
Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  company  unit,  which  varied 
from  eighty  men  to  Falstaff's  hundred  and  fifty  and  sometimes 
more.  These  companies  were  commanded  by  officers  chosen,  no 
doubt,  partly  according  to  the  bids  they  offered  for  their  commis- 
sions.^^ Company  officers  were  captain,  lieutenant,  and  ensign.  The 
non-coms  included  sergeants,  and  corporals  (who  commanded 
squads  of  twenty  men,  though  some  authorities  say  fifty ).^** 
Such  officers  as  Pistol  and  Bardolph  were,  of  course,  of  low  sta- 
tion. Among  the  private  soldiers  in  this  motley  army,  however, 
there  were  often  gentlemen:  Pistol  challenges  King  Henry  (dis- 
guised), and  asks : 

"Discuss  unto  me;  art  thou  officer? 
Or  art  thou  base,  common  and  popular? 
K.  Hen.     I  am  a  gentleman  of  a  company. 
Pistol.        Trail'st  thou  the  puissant  pike? 
K.  Hen.     Even  so."^^ 
The  companies  were  at  this  time  the  highest  regular  organiza- 
tions in  the  army.     No  groups  of  companies,  or  regiments  existed. 
"In  an  army  of  6,000  or  8,000  men,  comprising  forty  or  fifty  bands 
[f.  e.  companies  under  local  commanders],  there  was  no  unit  of 
organization  beyond  the  small  band  and  the  old  triple  divisions  of 
'vaward,'  'main  battle,'  and  'rearward,'  into  which  the  bands  were 
told  off."36 

Discipline  within  the  ranks  of  such  an  army  was  to  be  found 
but  occasionally,  and  then  only  under  press  of  imminent  danger 
and  the  strictest  orders  from  the  commanders.  Shakespeare  gives 
the  impression  that  Henry  V  had  his  men  unusually  well  in  hand. 
Bardolph,  and  presumably  Nym,  he  summarily  ordered  to  be  hanged 
for  theft  {K.  Henry  V,  3,  6,  116  ff.).  One  would  also  infer  from 
33  See  comments  of  Knyvett  and  Ward,  cited  on  p.  9. 
3^  Fortescue,  op.  cit.,  p.  153. 

Ward,  op.  cit.,  p.  200,  and  William  Freke,  Esq.,  Select  Essays  tending  to 
the  Universal  Reformation  of  Learning ;  Concluded  zi'ith  the  Art  of  War,  Or 
a  Summary  of  the  Martial  Precepts  Necessary  for  an  Officer.  London  1693, 
p.  265. 

35  K.  Henry  F,  4,  1,  36  ff. 

Ward  also  speaks  of  a  private  in  infantry  as  a  "Gentleman  of  a  Com- 
pany."   op.  cit..  p.  200. 

36  Oman,  "The  Elizabathan  Army,"  p.  622. 
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this  scene,  and  from  the  sentencing  of  the  treacherous  knights  (ibid., 
2,  2,  166  ff)  that  courts-martial  and  trials  were  often  done  away 
with  in  this  riotous  outfit.  The  English  soldiers  are  also  represented 
as  being  under  strict  discipline  before  the  battle.  Fluellen  cautions 
Gower  on  the  necessity  of  silence  in  camp  (ibid.  4,  1,  64  ff),  though 
it  must  be  admitted  he  does  so  more  out  of  pedantic  admiration  for 
the  practices  of  Pompey  than  from  a  real  sense  of  caution.  The 
prologue  to  Act  IV  of  King  Henry  V  describing  the  "fixed 
sentinels,"  and  the  varied  activities  of  the  English  camp ;  and 
Grandpre's  description,  in  the  same  act,  of  the  battle,  are  better 
testimonials  as  to  orderly  fighting  men. 

To  offset  these  impressions  we  have  the  King's  speech  before 
Harfleur    (3,   7-42)  : 

"If  I  begin  the  battery  once  again 
I  will  not  leave  the  half -achieved  Harfleur 
Till  in  her  ashes  she  be  buried. 
The  gates  of  mercy  shall  all  be  shut  up, 
And  the  flesh'd  soldier,  rough  and  hard  of  heart. 
In  liberty  of  bloody  hand  shall  range 
With  conscience  wide  as  hell,  mowing  like  grass 
Your  fresh-fair  virgins  and  your  flowering  infants. 

What  rein  can  hold  licentious  wickedness 

When  down  the  hill  he  holds  his  fierce  career? 

We  may  as  bootless  spend  our  vain  command 

Upon  the  enraged  soldiers  in  their  spoil 

As  send  precepts  to  the  leviathan 

To  come  ashore." 
The  gloomy  Elizabethan  officers  themselves  are  much  inclined  to 
confirm  this  latter  impression  of  the  discipline  among  their  men. 
Says  Commander  Ward,  in  a  tone  of  intense  exasperation:  ".  .  . 
their  backwardnesse  and  unwillingnesse  in  answering  to  the  com- 
mands of  Authority,  and  many  times  some  of  them  are  altogether 
deficient  both  in  their  Armes  and  appearance."  Not  always  did  the 
men  get  out  of  hand  in  their  eagerness  for  battle  and  destruction, 
as  King  Henry  (according  to  Shakespeare)  feared  they  would  at 
Harfleur.  More  frequently  their  officers  complained  of  them  in 
terms  like  the  following: 

"It  was  partly  scene  and  tried  at  the  Isle  of  Ree  in  France  at 

the  Siege  of   Rochelle,  and  although  our  English  had  been  some 

short  time  tutored  and  exercised  under  the  banners  of  Mars ;  yet 

the  right  valiant  and  judicious  captains'"^^  had  no  more  command  of 

37  Doubtless  the  author  of  this  was  one  such,  himself. 
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them  then  in  the  time  of  need  .  .  .  then  of  a  Herd  of  Deere: 
For  all  they  saw  by  flight  there  was  no  safety  but  eminent  distruc- 
tion  yet  they  could  not  bee  persuaded  to  make  an  honourable  re- 
sistance, whereby  they  might  either  have  freed  themselves  or  have 
died  like  men  with  their  faces  towards  the  Enemy. "^^  In  this 
connection  the  sad  experience  of  Lord  Grey  at  the  siege  of  Guines 
will  be  recalled. 

Furthermore  there  are  frecjuent  brawls  between  officers  and 
men.  Williams,  a  soldier,  does  not  hesitate  to  box  the  ear  of  Cap- 
tain Fluellen,  whom  he  thinks  has  insulted  him  on  a  previous  occa- 
sion. Fluellen  resents  the  blow,  but  not  as  an  insult  to  his  rank; 
and  the  king  rewards  Williams  for  keeping  his  oath  {King  Henry 
V,  5,  1).  Later  on  Fluellen  fights  with  Pistol  (whose  rank  it  is 
hard  to  determine — he  is  sometimes  called  a  lieutenant)  ;  and  tri- 
umphantly makes  him  eat  a  leek  {Ih'id,  5,  1). 

Such  quarrels  were  extremely  common  not  only  in  the  medieval 
armies  but  in  the  Elizabethan  forces  as  well.  In  the  Arhre  des 
BattaUles,  a.  fourteenth  century  work,  translated  by  Honore  Bonet, 
we  read  of  the  Earl  Marshall  (adjutant  general  of  the  army,  or 
perhaps  corresponding  more  closely  to  a  chief  of  staff)  that  "it 
efferis  pertains  to  the  constable  marshall  to  here  all  questiones, 
querelis,  and  complayntes  of  his  meyne  troops  .  .  and  to  do 
justice  and  resoun  to  all  partis  complenzeand ;  and  decide  all  de- 
batis,  noyses,  and  rejotis  that  in  the  ost  is  movit."^^  Two  hundred 
and  fifty  years  later  quarrels  are  still  so  dreaded  that  it  is  a  specific 
part  of  the  company  officer's  duty  to  stop  them.  ".  .  .  the  lieu- 
tenant is  to  take  notice  of  what  discords,  quarrels,  and  debates 
arise  amongst  the  Souldiers  of  his  band,  hee  is  to  pacify  them  if  it 
may  be,  otherwise  to  commit  them;  he  is  to  judge  and  determine 
such  disputes  with  gravity  and  good  speeches    .     .     ."'^^ 

38  Ward,  op.  cit.,  pp.  170-71. 

39  Honore  Bonet,  (translator)  Arhrc  des  BattaiUcs  (written  ccrca  1382- 
87)  t)r  The  Biike  of  the  Lazu  of  Annys.  or  The  Bukc  of  Bataillcs,  Gilbert  of 
the  Haye's  Prose  Manuscript  A.  D.  1465,  ed.  by  J.  H.  Stevenson  1901  0.115 
ff.  The  Earl  Marshall  also  had  to  "visyte  the  hurt  men  and  seke  men,  and 
to  get  purway  for  theme  lechtis  leeches  and  medicinaris."  Evidcntally  his  job 
was  no  sinecure. 

■*o  Ward.  op.  cit..  p.  199.  This  same  lieutenant  had  other  duties  equally 
surprising  to  the  modern  soldier.  "If  in  the  Field  and  to  goe  upon  service, 
hee  ought  to  see  prayers  read  at  the  head  of  the  troopes  every  night,  and  every 
Sabbath  all  those  Souldiers  that  have  not  the  Guard,  hee  is  to  compell  them 
to  goe  to  the  colonell's  tent  to  heare  Prayers  and  preaching,  hee  is  to  be  re- 
ligious, valiant,  and  wise.     .     .     ."  op.  cit.,  p.  200. 
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These  "moderne  corrupted  and  impious  customes  of  bare  and 
unrulie  mercinarie  chieftaines  and  soldiers"  also  call  forth  some  re- 
proving shakes  of  the  head  from  honest  Sir  Henry  Knyvett:  "Be- 
sides all  other  disorders  by  the  care  and  industerie  of  the  generall 
.  .  .  male  be  amended  or  suppressed  as  the  not  wearing  of  such 
armes  as  they  are  appoynted.  If  they  list  to  cast  them  off,  wich 
in  my  conceipt  is  a  straunge  and  perilous  tolleracion,  the  eccesse 
of  costlie  diet  and  apparrell,  and  beastlie  custome  of  drunken  Car- 
rusing,  the  surcharging  the  Campe  with  multitudes  of  woemen 
and  boyes,  the  untollerable  pilfering  of  freebooters,  and  in  a  worde 
all  newe  barberus  inormities  whatsoever."^^ 

The  weapons  which  Sir  Henry  says  were  cast  aside  (probably 
during  retreats),  consisted  of  the  newer  pikes  and  harquebuses,  and 
also  the  traditional  bows  and  bills.  Shakespeare  mentions  all  of 
them,  and  especially  the  artillery.  Thus  he  describes  the  hastily 
organized  recruits  in  the  rebellion  lead  by  Bolingbroke. 
".      .     .     and  boys  with  women's  voices 

Strike  to  speak  big,  and  clap  their  female  joints 

To   stiff  unwieldly  arms  against  the  crown; 

The  very  beadsmen  learn  to  bend  their  bows 

Of  double  fated  yew  against  the  state; 

Yea,  distaff  women  manage  rusty  bills. "^^ 
These  weapons  actually  did  predominate  in  the  14th  century.  The 
frequent  mention  of  firearms  (other  than  cannon)  by  FalstafT  and 
others  is,  however,  an  anachronism.  The  smaller  types  of  firearms 
did  not  become  common  in  the  ranks  of  the  armies  until  the  late 
15th  century.^^  When  Falstaff  makes  puns  on  the  name  of  Pistol 
(2  Henry  IV,  2,  118-129),  or  gives  Wart  a  caliver  {ihid,  3,  2,  278- 
309),  he  is  speaking  of  weapons  of  Shakespeare's  own  time. 

Cannon,  however,  were  used  as  early  as  1344,  in  the  army  of 
Edward  H.  Until  the  16th-century  the  artillery-men  were  civil- 
ians, usually  Germans,  who  often  owned  their  own  cannon,  and 
hired  their  services  to  any  army  or  feudal  band.'*^  The  master  gun- 
ner of  Orleans  and  his  apprentice  who  so  neatly  destroyed  the  Eng- 
lish observation  post,  were  of  this  type.^^  The  mention  of  "gim 
stones,"  or  stone  cannon-shot   {K.  Henry  V,  1,  2,  280-282)   is  ac- 

41  The  Defense  of  the  Realm,  p.  61. 

42  Speech  of   Scroop,  K.  Richard  II,  3,  2,   112-120. 

43  Fortescue,   op.   cit.,  p.   77. 

See  also  Ward,  op.  cit.,  p.  212  ff,  and  Freke,  op.  cit.,  p.  265  ff. 
44£ncjc.  Brit.  11th  Ed.  Vol.  2,  "Artillery,"  pp.  686  ff. 
45  1  K.  Henry  VI,  1,  4. 
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curate  for  such  missils  up  to  the  17th  century.  The  EngHsh  did 
not  develop  their  own  artillery  until  Henry  VIII  began  to  accu- 
mulate cannon.'*"  Elizabeth  however  neglected  this  branch  of  the 
army  as  she  did  all  the  others.'*'^ 

Whether  from  personal  experiences,  or  the  tales  of  his  soldier 
friends — Ben  Jonson  was  one — Shakespeare  describes  most  power- 
fully the  activities  and  hardships  of  army  life.  Lady  Percy  shud- 
ders at  Hotspur's  midnight  ravings : 

"Of  sallies  and  retires,  of  trenches,  tents, 
Of  palisadoes,  frontiers,  parapets. 
Of  basilisks,  of  cannon,  culverin, 
Of  prisoners'  ransom,  and  of  soldiers  slain. ""*^ 

Barring  the  prisoners'  ransom,  the  details  of  the  ancient  craft  of 
war  have  changed  but  little  since  Hotspur's  day.  No  finer  descrip- 
tion of  an  army  camp  has  ever  been  written  than  the  Prologue  to 
Act  IV,  King  Henry  V.     Such  details  as : 

"The  hum  of  either  army  stilly  sounds; 
Steed  threatens  steed,  in  high  and  boastful  neighs 
Piercing  the  night's  dull  ear ;  and  from  the  tents 
The  armourers  accomplishing  the  knights, 
^^'ith  busy  hammers  closing  rivets  up." 

are  irresistible  in  their  appeal  to  the  imagination.  I  cannot  forbear 
quoting  Grandpre's  description  of  the  English  awaiting  the  dawn 
attack : 

"Yon  island  carrions  desperate  of  their  bones 
Ill-favourdly  become  the  morning  field : 
Their  ragged  curtains  poorly  are  let  loose. 
And  our  air  shakes  them  passing  scornfully : 
Big  Mars  seems  bankrupt  in  their  beggar'd  host. 
And  faintly  through  a  rusty  beaver  peeps : 
The  horsemen  sit  like  fixed  candlesticks, 
With  torch  staves  in  their  hand;  and  their  poor  jades 
Lob  down  their  heads,  dropping  the  hides  and  hips. 
The  gum  down-roping  from  their  pale  dead  eyes, 
And  in  their  pale  dull  mouths  the  gimmal-bit 
Lies  foul  with  chewed  grass,  still  and  motionless ; 
And  their  executors,  the  knavish  crows, 
Fly  o'er  them,  all  impatient  for  their  hour."'*^ 

■^6  Fortescue.   op.  cif.,  p.    123. 

^"^  Ibid.  Chapters  III  and  IV.  Fortescue  makes  the  queen  appear  to  have 
been  a  most  incompetent  governor ;  whose  success  was  due  to  able  and  heroic, 
if  ill  organized,  efforts  of  her  various  commanders. 

48  1  Hcnrv  IV,  2,  3.  52-60. 

49  K.  Hairy  V,  4,  3,  39-52. 
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Better  than  any  number  of  histories,  descriptions,  or  even  paint- 
ings, this  brings  to  Hfe  the  ancient  army.  There  they  stand,  silent, 
desperate,  in  the  bone-chilling  fog  of  northern  France,  waiting  to 
die.  But  more  than  description  is  here.  The  feelings  of  the  sol- 
diers, of  the  very  animals,  is  expressed.  One  grows  faint  with 
physical  exhaustion,  and  feels  a  stir  of  grim  resolution  within  him 
as  he  reads.  What  the  consummate  skill  of  Conrad  would  require 
pages  ot  do,  Shakespeare  has  accomplished  in  fourteen  lines. 

And  these  are  not  only  medieval  soldiers,  but  fighting  men  of 
all  times  and  places  .  .  .  "faintly  through  a  rusty  beaver  peeps." 
Exactly  as  I  looked  and  felt,  any  morning  around  Champagne  or 
Chateau  Thierry,  as  I  stared  out  from  under  my  steel  helmet,  with 
eyes  swollen  and  blood-shot  from  lack  of  sleep.  But  the  horses 
are  the  master-pieces  of  suggestive  description.  Poor  brutes,  they 
always  express  in  their  forlorn  attitudes  all  the  hopeless  misery  of 
war.  "The  gum  down-ropng  from  their  pale  dead  eyes,"  the  bit 
"foul  with  chewed  grass,  still  and  motionless."  Who  but  Shake- 
speare could  make  poetry  out  of  such  things;  and  who  by  any  words 
at  all  could  so  reveal  the  weariness  and  strain  preceding  a  battle? 
I  can  almost  see  once  more  my  own  "poor  jades"  as  they  strain 
at  the  creaking  caisson;  and  hear  again  faint  echoes  of  roaring 
guns  in  Northern  France.  Is  it  possible  that  Shakespeare  ever 
heard  them?     I  wonder. 


THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  MEH  TI 

BY   QUENTIN    KUEI    YUAN    HUANG 

ALAIOST  all  Chinese  ethical  teachers  and  their  doctrines  are 
characterized  by  a  strong  utilitarian  and  humanistic  tendency. 
To  know  this  is  the  key  that  opens  the  lock  of  the  Chinese  mind. 
Of  course,  there  are  other  moral  traits  peculiar  to  them.  For  ex- 
ample, the  doctrine  of  filial  piety  is  practically  the  foundation  upon 
which  later  Confucianism  is  built  and  ceremonialism,  as  found  in 
the  Book  of  Rites,  the  /  Li  and  the  Book  of  Rituals  of  the  Chou 
dynasty,  also  occupies  a  very  prominent  part  in  Chinese  life.  These 
are  the  main  characteristics  of  the  Chinese  mind.  But  Meh  Ti 
overlooked  all  the  Chinese  peculiarities  other  than  utilitarianism 
and  practical  value.  His  chief  doctrines  was  altruism.  His  phi- 
losoph}',  strictly  speaking,  consists  of  seven  essential  points,  to  il- 
lustrate which  I  have  translated  seven  chapters.  Now  let  me  out- 
line his  philosophy  briefly  and  concisely. 

The  Will  of  Heaven. — As  I  have  said,  the  religion  of  Aleh  Ti 
is  founded  on  the  will  of  Heaven.  So  is  his  practical  philosophy. 
The  will  of  Heaven  is  the  principle  by  which  right  and  wrong  are 
distinguished  and  on  which  the  government  and  human  relation- 
ship are  to  be  founded : 

"Meh  Ti  says :  T  have  the  will  of  Heaven,  just  as  a  wheelwright 
has  his  compass  and  a  carpenter  has  his  rule  to  measure  both 
squares  and  circles.'  It  is  said:  'Those  who  secure  it  are  right; 
while  those  who  do  not  secure  it  are  wrong.'  At  present,  the  writ- 
ings of  the  scholars  and  superior  men  are  countless  and  their  words 
innumerable  concerning  the  barons  above  and  various  scholars  be- 
low. In  speaking  of  benevolence  and  righteousness,  all  of  them 
are  widely  different  in  their  opinions.  How  do  I  know  this?  It 
is  said:  T  have  the  principle  of  wisdom  as  a  standard!'"  {The 
Will  of  Heaven,  I.) 
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"If  we  make  the  will  of  Heaven  the  principle  of  administration, 
the  ruler  will  be  benevolent,  the  subject  loyal,  the  father  kind- 
hearted,  the  son  filial,  the  elder  brother  friendly,  and  the  younger 
dutiful.  .  .  .  Let  the  ruler  and  his  officers  follow  the  will  of 
Heaven  as  it  is  manifested  about  us,  and  the  entire  nation  will  at 
once  endeavour  to  follow  the  model  set  up  by  them.  Universal 
peace  and  eternal  prosperity  will  then  inevitably  be  the  outcome" 
{The  Will  of  Heaven,  II). 

The  principle  of  wisdom  is  the  will  of  Heaven.  What  is  the 
w^ill  of  Heaven?  Meh  Ti  answers:  "Heaven  wants  the  people  to 
have  mutual  love  and  benefit;  Heaven  does  not  want  them  to  have 
mutual  hatred  and  to  be  harmed"  (Principle  of  Law  and  the  Will 
of  Heaven,  I).     This  is  the  will  of  Heaven. 

To  go  one  step  further  we  should  ask  Meh  Ti  the  question.  How 
do  we  know  the  existence  of  Heaven  ?  Meh  Ti  replies  with  two 
comprehensive  answers,  both  empirical.  "We  know  that  Heaven's 
knowledge  is  universal.  How  do  we  know  that  Heaven's  knowledge 
is  universal?  We  know  because  there  is  the  Universal  Being. 
How  do  we  know  that  there  is  the  UniversaT  Being?  We  know 
because  Heaven  eats  universally.  How  do  we  know  that  Heaven 
eats  universally?  It  is  said:  'Within  the  four  seas,-^  all  the  people 
who  eat  grain^  never  fail  to  feed  sheep  and  cattle^*  and  to  prepare 
wine  and  rice  offerings  for  making  sacrifices  to  Shang  Ti  and  the 
spirits'"  {The  Will  of  Heaven,  I).  Secondly,  it  is  the  justice  of 
Heaven  that  leads  us  to  this  knowledge.  "Heaven  has  the  people 
as  subjects.  .  .  .  But  I  have  said  that  the  killing  of  one  innocent 
person  must  bring  miserable  punishment.  Who  kills  the  innocent? 
It  is  man!  Who  administers  the  punishment?  It  is  Heaven!  .  .  . 
It  is  the  will  of  Heaven  that  demands  justice  and  love"  {The  Will 
of  Heaven,  I). 

Universal  Love. — The  doctrine  of  Universal  Love  is  only  the 
outcome  of  his  conception  of  the  will  of  Heaven  which  is  love  it- 
self and  therefore,  demands  that  love  all  men.  Heaven  is  the 
source  of  love  and  loves  every  one  without  discrimination.  "There- 
fore, the  will  of  Heaven  says :  'What  I  love,  love  thou ;  what  I  ben- 
efit, benefit  thou'"  {The  Will  of  Heaven,  I). 

23  "Within  the  four  seas"  means  exactly  what  we  mean  by  the  world.  To 
the  ancient  Chinese  the  world  meant  the  Chinese  empire.  In  fact,  it  is  a  tech- 
nical phrase  used  l3y  all  the  Chinese  scholars  both  ancient  and  modern  to  de- 
note every  one  within  the   Chinese  kingdom. 

24  The  six  domesticated  animals,  according  to  the  historical  books,  are  the 
horse,  cow,  sheep,  chicken,  dog  and  pig.  This  phrase,  "six  domesticated  ani- 
mals," is  very  often  used  together  with  "five  cereals." 
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Another  source  of  this  doctrine  is  our  daily  experience.  Those 
who  love  are  loved  and  those  who  hate  are  hated.  If  we  benefit 
others,  they  will  return  the  favor;  if  we  rob  others,  they  will  requite 
us  in  the  same  way.  Aleh  Ti  preaches  this  doctrine  of  Universal 
Love,  first,  to  urge  the  people  to  follow  the  will  of  Heaven  and 
secondly,  to  promote  human  welfare.  "Therefore,  every  sage  who 
considers  the  governing  of  a  kingdom  as  his  profession,  has  to  in- 
vestigate the  source  of  all  disorder.  The  source  of  all  disorder  is 
in  the  lack  of  mutual  love.  .  .  .  The  son,  instead  of  loving  his 
parents,  loves  only  himself;  therefore,  he  benefits  himself  while 
letting  his  parents  suft'er.  The  younger  brother,  instead  of  loving 
his  elder  brother,  loves  on]\'  himself;  therefore,  he  benefits  himself 
while  letting  his  elder  brother  suffer.  The  minister,  instead  of 
loving  his  ruler,  loves  only  himself;  therefore,  he  benefits  himself 
by  harming  the  ruler.  All  this  is  disorder.  .  .  .  Why?  All  lies 
in  that  they  have  no  mutual  love.  Even  so  it  is  with  robbers  and 
thieves.  A  robber  loves  his  own  family  but  not  others'  and  so,  by 
robbing  others'  families,  he  benefits  his  own.  A  thief  loves  himself 
but  not  another  man  and  so,  by  stealing  from  others  he  benefits 
himself.  Why?  All  lies  in  that  they  do  not  have  mutual  love. 
Likewise,  princes  fight  against  others'  families  and  barons  attack 
others'  countries.     .     .     .     All  trouble  begins  in  selfishness. 

"If  the  world  have  Universal  Love,  countries  will  not  attack ; 
families  will  not  fight;  robbers  and  thieves  will  be  no  more,  and  all 
rulers,  ministers,  parents  and  sons  will  be  merciful  and  filial.  If 
this  comes  to  pass,  the  world  will  be  in  order  and  at  peace.  .  .  . 
With  mutual  love  the  world  will  be  in  order ;  while  with  mutual 
hatred  it  will  be  in  disorder.  So  Meh  Ti  says :  'This  is  why  I  can 
not  but  preach  the  love  of  all'"   (Universal  Love,  I). 

Non-aggression. — The  absence  of  love  is  the  root  of  all  evils. 
The  great  political  evil,  according  to  ]\Ieh  Ti,  is  to  attack  another 
country.  Usually  scholars  talk  and  write  about  benevolence,  right- 
eousness, Tao  and  Teh--^  in  a  high  tone,  but  they  never  realize  how 
utterly  abominable  the  spirit  of  aggression  is.  They  only  know 
that  a  murderer  should  be  put  to  death  and  a  thief  punished.  They 
not  only  fail  to  condemn  war,  but  they  praise  and  exalt  it.  To  kill 
one  person  is  criminal ;  to  kill  hundreds  and  thousands  in  war  is 

25  Literally,  Tao  means  the  way  or  reason  or  order.  The  best  translation 
of  it  is  the  Greek  word  Logos  which  covers  almost  the  same  ground  as  the 
Chinese  word  Tao.     Teh  can  usually  be  rendered  by  virtue. 
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honorable.  For  this  reason,  Meh  Ti  ironically  condemns  the  public 
opinion  of  his  own  day  and  vigorously  fights  against  aggression. 
War  is  simply  abominable;  every  trade  and  industry  comes  to  a 
standstill.  Furthermore,  all  sense  of  justice  and  righteousness  is 
hopelessly  benumbed: 

"Meh  Ti  says :  'The  people  of  the  world  today  exalt  right- 
eousness because  it  benefits  Heaven  above,  spirits  between  and 
men  below.  .  .  .  But  the  barons  and  warriors  today  continually 
attack  other  countries,  considering  their  aggression  right  and  for- 
getting to  seek  for  the  truth.  This  is  like  the  blind  who  can  not 
distinguish  between  black  and  white'"   {Non-aggression,  III). 

"Suppose  a  man  enters  a  person's  garden  and  steals  peaches  and 
plums.  On  hearing  about  it,  people  would  say  it  was  wrong  and 
the  government  would  punish  him.  Why?  It  is  because  he  profits 
himself  by  doing  harm  to  others.  .  .  .  Why  is  it  that  the  one 
who  kills  an  innocent  man  and  seizes  his  clothes  and  takes  away  his 
lance  and  sword,  is  more  unrighteous  than  the  one  who  goes  into 
another's  barn  and  takes  away  horses  and  oxen?  It  is  because  of 
this ;  the  more  harm  he  does  to  others  the  more  unbenevolent  and 
criminal  he  is. 

"All  superior  men  know  that  these  things  are  wrong  and  con- 
sider them  unrighteous.  Yet  when  coming  to  a  great  event  such 
as  that  of  attacking  a  country,  they  not  only  do  not  know  it  is 
wrong  but  even  praise  it  and  regard  it  as  right.  Is  there,  then,  any 
knowledge  of  the  distinction  between  righteousness  and  unrighte- 
ousness ? 

"Nowadays  there  are  people  like  this.  Seeing  the  colour  black 
in  a  small  quantity,  they  call  it  black;  while  seeing  it  in  a  large 
quantity,  they  call  it  white.  .  .  .  Tasting  bitter  in  a  small  quan- 
tity such  a  man  calls  it  bitter;  while  tasting  it  in  a  large  quantity 
he  calls  it  sweet"   {Non-aggression,  I). 

"Therefore,  the  distinction  between  righteousness  and  unright- 
eousness is  important.  ...  So  Meh  Ti  says :  'The  rulers, 
princes  and  great  men,  who  truly  wish  to  promote  the  benefit  of 
the  world  and  do  away  with  the  evil  in  it,  ought  to  know  that  ag- 
gression is  wholly  wrong  and  does  more  harm  than  all  other 
causes.  The  people  who  want  to  be  benevolent  and  righteous,  fol- 
lowing the  Tao  of  the  holy  emperors  and  promoting  the  welfare 
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of  the  people,  ought  to  follow  the  principle  of  non-aggression" 
{Non-aggression,  III). 

Meh  Ti,  though  condemning  aggression,  does  not  speak  against 
defensive  wars.  It  is  written  in  Yu's  Annals  of  Spring  and  Au- 
tumn that  when  Kung  Yu  Pan,  a  native  of  the  State  of  Sung,  had 
made  a  new  fighting  machine  for  the  State  of  Ch'u  to  attack  Sung, 
Aleh  Ti,  after  having  found  out  the  truth  from  the  ruler  of  Ch'u, 
immediately  hurried  back  to  Sung  and  took  a  prominent  part  in 
defending  his  native  state. 

Evidences  of  Spirits. — The  old  Chinese  conceptions  of  spirits 
were  vague.  It  was  natural  to  the  ancients  that  the  good  should 
have  peace  and  prosperity ;  the  wicked  trouble,  poverty,  and  dis- 
eases. There  was  a  belief  in  a  god  or  spirit  who  rewarded  the 
good  and  punished  the  wicked  as  has  been  found  in  the  Book  of 
History  and  the  Book  of  Poetry.  However,  that  belief  was  not 
basic. 

]\Ieh  Ti,  somewhat  unlike  the  other  Chinese  moral  teachers, 
based  the  principle  of  human  conduct  upon  his  belief  in  a  supreme 
Being  and  attempted  to  regulate  human  relations  and  government 
by  it.  He  had  a  strong  belief  in  Heaven  and  in  spirits.  ^leh  Ti's 
conception  of  Heaven  is  veiy  much  similar  to  that  of  the  Christian 
God.  Pleaven  can  be  freely  translated  by  "God."  Nevertheless, 
there  is  a  difference  between  the  Christian  God  and  ]\Ieh  Ti's  Heav- 
en. The  Christian  conception  of  God  has  been  made  foremost 
and  His  worship,  the  paramount  issue  of  the  religious  life.  On 
the  other  hand.  Heaven  is  exalted  by  Aieh  Ti  above  all  other  spir- 
its and  serves  as  the  chief  basis  of  human  conduct  and  of  his  prin- 
ciple of  utilitarianism.  In  short,  the  Heaven  of  ]\Ieh  Ti  is  the 
moral  necessity  for  the  execution  of  justice  and  of  mutual  love 
among  the  people. 

What  are  the  evidences  for  the  belief  in  the  existence  of  Heaven 
and  spirits  ?  J\Ieh  Ti's  reply  may  be  well  analysed  into  four  parts. 
First,  there  is  the  evidence  of  experience.  By  experience  he  means 
what  has  been  seen  and  heard  b}'  the  people.  Therefore,  the  senses 
are  the  test. 

"Aleh  Ti  says:  'The  Tao  of  observing  being  and  non-being  is 
the  practical  knowledge  of  the  ears  and  e}es  of  the  multitude  which 
becomes  the  basis  of  judging  being  and  non-being.'  .  .  .  Why 
do  you  not  go  into  a  village  and  ask?    From  the  ancient  times  until 
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now,  while  there  has  been  man,  there  has  been  evidence  of  spirits 
and  hearing  of  their  voices.  How  can  there  be  none?"  {Evidences 
of  Spirits,   III). 

Secondly,  if  the  evidence  of  the  experience  of  the  multitude  is 
not  enough  to  solve  the  doubt  of  the  existence  of  spirits,  there  are 
the  evidences  attested  by  the  holy  emperors. 

"]\Ieh  Ti  says:  'If  the  experience  of  the  ears  and  eyes  of  the 
multitude  can  not  be  trvisted  and  can  not  get  rid  of  doubt,  can  the 
ancient  holy  emperors  of  the  Three  Generations,  Yao,  Shun,-*"  Yu, 
T'ang,  Wen  and  Wu  be  our  rule?  ...  all  say  that  the  ancient 
holy  emperors  of  the  Three  Generations  can  be  our  rule  (standard) 
.  .  .  In  the  ancient  times  Wu  Wang,  having  attacked  Yin  and 
slain  Cliou,  commanded  that  the  barons  should  divide  the  sacrifice. 
The  near  relatives  received  the  inner  sacrifice  and  the  distant,  the 
outer.  Therefore,  Wu  Wang  had  believed  in  the  existence  of  spir- 
its. ...  Had  he  not  had  the  idea  of  the  existence  of  spirits, 
why  did  Wu  Wang  divide  the  sacrifice? 

'Tt  was  not  only  the  case  of  Wu  Wang.  When  the  holy  em- 
perors gave  rewards,  they  had  to  be  made  in  the  Temple  of  the 
ancestors ;  while  when  they  gave  punishments  they  had  to  be  in- 
flicted before  the  altar  of  the  god  of  the  land  and  grain. -^  To  re- 
ward in  the  Temple  of  the  ancestors  was  to  declare  that  they  had 
divided  equally;  to  punish  before  the  altar  of  the  god  of  the  land 
and  grain  was  to  proclaim  that  they  had  listened  faithfully. 

"The  quality  as  well  as  the  quantity  of  the  wine  and  rice  offer- 
ings was  proportional  to  the  harvest.  Thus,  the  ancient  holy  em- 
perors, administrating  the  kingdom,  always  considered  spirits  first ; 
man  was  considered  secondarily. 

26  Yao,  whose  name  coupled  with  that  of  Shun,  is  suggestive  of  the 
Chinese  Golden  Age.  His  surname  was  Chi,  and  personal  name.  Fang  Hsun. 
He  came  to  the  throne  in  2357  B.  C.  After  his  glorious  reign  of  seventy  to 
ninety  years,  he  set  aside  his  worthless  son  Tan  Chu  and  selected  Shun  to  be 
his  successor.     He  died  in  2258  B.  C.  and  was  canonized  as  T'ang  Ti  Yao. 

Shun,  a  native  of  Yu  Mu  in  modern  Honan,  lived  between  2317  and  2208 
B.  C.  His  surname  was  Yao.  When  he  was  young,  he  was  greatly  disliked 
by  his  father,  Ku  Sou.  Several  attempts  were  made  to  kill  him  but  in  each 
case  he  was  preserved  by  Heaven.  In  spite  of  all  this,  he  remained  very 
filial  and  has  been  regarded  by  the  Chinese  as  one  of  the  twenty-four  examples 
of  filial  piety.  He  was  selected  by  Yao  to  be  his  successor  on  the  throne. 
He  rivalled  Yao  in  virtue  and  was  canonized  as   Yu  Ti   Shun. 

27  The  god  of  the  land  and  grain  is  a  translation  of  two  Chinese  words 
Hsieh  Chi.  Hsieh  Chi  has  at  least  two  meanings  in  Chinese.  When  it  is 
used  without  an  idea  of  spirit,  it  means  commonwealth.  Usually  it  is  the 
name  of  the  god  of  the  land  and  grain  whose  chief  functions  are  to  protect 
the  people  within  his  territory  and  to  give  increase  to  crops. 
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"Therefore,  Meh  Ti  says:  'Now  the  rulers,  dukes,  great  men, 
scholars  and  superior  men,  truly  desiring  to  increase  the  goodness 
of  the  world  and  to  get  rid  of  the  unprofitable,  can  not  fail  to  know 
and  respect  the  existence  of  spirits.  This  is  the  Tao  of  the  holy 
emperors'"  {Evidences  of  Spirits,  III). 

Thirdly,  the  existence  of  spirits  is  witnessed  by  the  sayings  of 
the  sages:     "The  Ta  Ya-^  says: 
'Wen  Wang  on  high 

Displays  it  in  heaven. 

Chou  is  an  old  nation ; 

Yet  its  appointment  (from  Heaven)  is  new. 

Chou  is  illustrious, 

And  the  Ti's-^  appointment  is  at  the  proper  time. 

Wen  Wang  ascends  and  descends 

On  the  right  and  left  of  the  Ti. 

The  majestic  Wen  Wang 

Can  not  be  sought  now.'  " 
If  there  is  no  spirit  and  Wen  Wang  is  dead,  how  can  he  be  on  the 
right  and  left  of  the  Ti  ? 

"Yu  vowed  in  the  Hsu  of  the  Hsia  dynasty,  saying:' 
rewards  will  be  given  in  the  temple  of  the  ancestors  and  punish- 
ment will  be  executed  before  the  altar  of  the  god  of  the  land  and 
grain.'  The  reason  that  rewards  are  given  in  the  presence  of  the 
ancestors  is  to  declare  the  equal  division  of  the  command.  The 
reason  why  punishments  are  given  in  the  presence  of  the  god  of 
the  land  and  grain  is  to  proclaim  faithful  obedience  to  righteous- 
ness. .  .  Thus,  I  know  spirits  are  mentioned  in  the  Hsu  of  the 
Hsia  dynasty"   (Ezndoices  of  Spirits,  111).^'^ 

Lastly,  Meh  Ti  proves  the  existence  of  spirits  from  the  uni- 
versal sacrifice  to  spirits  and  the  strong  sentiment  for  ancestor- 
worship.  The  basic  idea  of  making  sacrifices  to  spirits  and  wor- 
shipping ancestors  is  the  belief  in  their  existence.  To  have  elaborate 
ceremonies  to  honor  spirits  without  believing  in  them  is  foolish  and 
unreasonable. 

28  The  Ta  Ya,  one  part  of  the  Shih  King  or  the  Book  of  Poetry,  which 
is  one  of  the  Five  Canonical  Books,  Hterally  means  the  Great  Praise. 

-^  Ti  is  best  translated  by  sovereign  or  emperor.  In  this  case,  Shang  (on 
high  or  above)  is  understood  and  Ti  refers  to  Shang  Ti  or  the  Supreme  Sov- 
ereign on  high.     (See  Note  16.) 

30  The  Shu,  in  this  case,  means  the  history.  In  Chinese  it  has  different 
meanings  such  as,  letter,  writing,  book,  and  history.  With  reference  to  a 
record  it  usually  means  the  history  of  some  dj-nasty. 
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"At  present,  the  reason  that  we  bring  wine  and  grain  offering 
is  to  make  reverent  and  careful  sacrifices.  If  there  truly  be  spirits, 
our  fathers,  mothers,  elder  brothers  and  elder  brothers'  wives  are 
able  to  possess  and  to  eat.  Is  this  not  of  great  benefit?  In  fact,  if 
there  be  no  spirits,  the  money  for  making  wine  and  grain  offerings 
is  wasted.  It  is  wasted  just  as  though  the  sacrifices  were  poured 
into  a  dirty  gully     .     .     . 

"Therefore,  Meh  Ti  says :  'I  do  not  make  sacrifices  to  pour 
them  into  a  dirty  gully  and  waste  them.  It  is  to  share  happiness 
with  spirits  above  and  to  have  communion  with  the  multitude  below. 
Love  your  neighbors!'"      (Evidences  of  Spirits,  III). 

From  these  four  classes  of  evidence,  it  is  safe  to  infer  that  Meh 
Ti  had  a  deep  religious  conviction  and  a  strong  belief  in  the  exis- 
tence of  spirits  and  Heaven.  Heaven  and  spirits  are  practical  and 
personal  and  are  not  limited  to  time  and  space.  They  watch  the 
people  from  above  and  execute  justice  among  them : 

"Even  in  a  deep  torrent  at  the  bottom  of  a  gorge,  there  are 
spirits  who  display  their  efficacy.  .  .  .  The  wisdom  of  spirits 
knows  no  difference  of  place.  It  is  present  even  in  the  torrent  at 
the  bottom  of  a  gorge,  a  wide  forest^  or  a  deep  stream. 

"Meh  Ti  says:  'It  is  true  that  spirits  can  reward  the  good 
and  punish  the  cruel'  "     (Evidences  of  Spirits,  III). 

Furthermore,  Meh  Ti's  belief  in  the  existence  of  spirits  involves 
a  practical  aim  to  be  accomplished.  Its  purpose  is  to  reform  the 
government,  to  regulate  human  relationship  and  to  enforce  morality : 

"This  is  the  Tao  of  benefiting  millions  of  people.  Without  this 
the  civil  officials  and  the  government  would  be  unclean  and  ex- 
travagant; without  this  there  would  be  no  distinction  between  male 
and  female.  There  are  spirits  watching.  Otherwise  people  would 
become  licentious,  cruel,  plundering  and  trouble-making  robbers  and 
thieves,  using  force,  sword,  poison,  water  and  fire,  holding  the  in- 
nocent on  their  way  and  robbing  others'  wagons,  horses,  clothes  and 
fur  to  benefit  themselves.  There  are  spirits  watching  them.  Thus, 
the  civil  officials  and  the  government  dare  not  be  unclean  and  ex- 
travagant. Seeing  the  good,  the  government  dares  not  fail  to  give 
reward;  finding  the  cruel,  it  dares  not  fail  to  pronounce  sentence 
upon  crime.  Likewise,  people  will  cease  to  become  licentious,  cruel, 
plundering,  and  trouble-making  robbers  and  thieves,  users  of  forces, 
sword,  poison,  water  and  fire^  holders  of  the  innocent  on  their  way 
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and  robbers  of  others'  wagons,  horses,  clothes  or  fur  for  their 
own  benefit."     {Evidences  of  Spirits,  III). 

Non-fatalism. — A  fataHstic  doctrine  was  prevalent  in  his  day  and 
it  had  been  preached  by  many  Confucianists  and  Taoists.  We 
must  understand  here  that  at  the  same  time  there  were  many  Con- 
fucianists who  did  not  hold  the  doctrine  of  determinism.  The  Tao 
of  Lao  Tzi  and  the  Heaven  of  Confucius  are  self -determining  and 
self-working.  In  consequence,  the  majority  of  their  followers  taught 
that  every  thing  was  pre-ordained  by  its  fate  and  nothing  could  be 
modified  by  human  undertakings.  Lao  Tzi  says :  "Tao  is  ever  in- 
active; yet  everything  is  done  by  Tao.  ...  All  things  in  the 
world  owe  their  life  to  its  existence.  .  .  .  Heaven  and  earth  are 
non-benevolent  and  treat  all  things  as  straw  and  dogs"  (Tao  Teh 
Ki>i(/).  Confucius  says:  "If  you  sin  against  Heaven,  there  is  no 
use  in  praying"  (Lun  Yu).  There  is  also  a  saying  which  is  still 
prevalent  today  and  believed  by  the  people  at  large.  It  says :  "Life 
and  death  have  their  fate;  wealth  and  nobility  are  determined  by 
Heaven." 

In  Meh  Ti  we  see  the  practical  tendency  of  the  Chinese  mind. 
Any  teaching  which  destroys  the  productive  facilities  of  the  people 
is  mercilessly  attacked  by  him.  So  the  doctrine  of  fatalism,  which 
tends  toward  either  inaction  or  disorder,  could  not  escape  his  con- 
demnation. According  to  him  the  will  of  Heaven  wants  the  people 
to  have  mutual  love  and  condemns  hatred.  Spirits  are  able  to  re- 
ward the  good  and  punish  the  wicked.  All  those  who  follow  the 
will  of  Heaven  will  benefit  the  spirits  and  receive  happiness  for 
themselves.  All  those  who  work  against  the  will  of  Heaven  will 
have  misery.  Happiness  or  misery  is  neither  determined  by  Heaven 
nor  by  fate.  It  rests  entirely  upon  man's  will  whether  he  wants  to 
follow  the  will  of  Heaven  or  revolt  against  it.  Happiness  or  misery 
is  determined  by  man  not  b}'  fate : 

"T'ang  received  the  disorder  under  Chieh  and  changed  it  into 
order;  Wu  Wang  received  the  disorder  of  Chou  and  changed  it  into 
order.  Thus,  the  time  was  not  changed,  and  the  people  were  the 
same.  Lender  Chieh  and  Chou  the  world  was  in  disorder;  while 
under  T'ang  and  W\\,  the  world  became  peaceful.  Could  this  be 
fate?"     (Non-fatalism,  I). 

Furthermore,  fatalism  was  a  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of  orderly 
government,  industry  and  prosperity.     The  doctrine  of  fate  leads 
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people  to  feel  perfectly  passive  and  makes  them  utterly  inactive, 
leaving  everything  to  the  pre-established  order  of  things.  Meh  Ti, 
a  practical  reformer,  advocating  untiring  energy^  and  the  strenuous 
life,  would  naturally  be  expected  to  combat  vigorously  such  an 
unproductive  doctrine  as  fate : 

"If  the  sayings  of  the  fatalists  be  applied,  the  righteousness  of 
the  world  will  be  turned  upside  down.  To  turn  upside  down  the 
righteousness  of  the  world  is  to  establish  fate.  It  is  the  curse  to 
the  people.     To  teach  the  people  this  is  to  destroy  them. 

"Following  the  word  of  the  fatalists,  the  officials  do  not  admin- 
ister and  the  people  do  not  do  their  business.  If  the  officials  do  not 
administer,  the  government  is  in  disorder;  if  the  people  do  not 
work,  the  treasury  is  depleted.  The  officials  can  not  make  wine  and 
grain  offerings  to  Shang  Ti  and  the  spirits.  The  virtuous  and  the 
scholars  will  retreat.  Outside  there  is  nothing  to  welcome  and 
entertain  the  barons'  guests ;  inside  there  is  no  food  to  feed  the  old 
and  weak,  nor  clothes  for  them  to  wear.  Hence,  fatalism  is  not 
beneficial  to  Heaven  above ;  nor  beneficial  to  the  spirits  between,  nor 
beneficial  to  men  below.  These  are  the  results  of  believing  in  fate. 
They  have  their  birth  in  evil  words.  This  is  the  Tao  of  the  cruel. 
Therefore,  Aleh  Ti  says :  'Now  the  scholars  and  superior  men, 
truly  desiring  to  make  the  world  rich  and  hating  its  poverty ;  desiring 
to  have  order  in  the  world  and  hating  disorder,  can  not  fail  to  know 
that  the  words  of  the  fatalists  are  wrong.  It  is  the  greatest  evil  in 
the  world.'  "     (Non-fatalism,  I). 

Preference  for  the  Virtuous. — The  three  chapters  on  "Prefer- 
ence for  the  Virtuous"  deal  chiefly  with  civil  administration  and 
therefore,  they  may  be  rightly  regarded  as  the  main  source  for  Meh 
Ti's  political  philosophy.  According  to  him,  the  root  of  all  political 
evil  lies  in  the  fact  that  rulers  have  no  desire  to  select  the  virtuous 
and  the  able  as  ministers.  Why  is  it  that  the  government  can  not 
have  order  and  has  become  poor  instead  of  getting  rich?  Meh  Ti 
replies :  "It  is  because  the  emperors,  dukes,  and  great  men,  ad- 
ministering the  country,  have  no  preference  for  the  virtuous,  nor 
ability  to  govern  themselves"  {Preference  for  the  Virtuous,  I). 

At  the  time  of  Meh  Ti,  the  government  by  the  nobility  had  not 
completely  disappeared  and  rulers  were  mostly  controlled  by  favori- 
tism in  making  selections  and  appointments  for  civil  positions.  Men 
were  chosen  either  because  they  were  related  to  the  ruler,  or  because 
they  were  pleasing  to  him.    Although  there  were  a  few  cases  where 
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the  able  and  talented  among  the  common  people  had  been  raised 
to  high  positions  in  the  government,  as  a  whole,  the  civil  executive 
power  remained  in  the  hands  of  nobles  and  royal  relatives.  Meh  Ti, 
being  guided  by  his  doctrine  of  Universal  Love,  saw  the  defects  of 
the  administration  and  consequently  he  preached  the  principle  of 
preference  for  the  virtuous  against  the  favoritism  and  partialit}'  of 
the  rulers.  Warning  and  advising  rulers  and  ministers,  Meh  Ti 
says :  "Do  not  fail  to  honor  the  virtuous  whether  you  like  them  or 
not.  .  .  .  To  honor  the  virtuous  is  the  foundation  of  the  gov- 
ernment."    {Preference  for  the  Virtuous,  I.) 

Meh  Ti  seldom  gives  us  an  abstract  principle  without  showing 
us  how  to  apply  it.  He  is  a  very  practical  thinker  and  reformer. 
"The  more  numerous  those  who  are  virtuous,  the  greater  the  order 
in  the  government.  The  fewer  the  virtuous,  the  less  order  in  the 
government.  Therefore,  the  duty  of  great  men  is  to  increase  the 
number  of  the  virtuous. 

"What  is  the  way  of  increasing  the  virtuous  ?  Meh  Ti  says : 
Tf  you  desire  to  increase  those  who  are  able  to  shoot  and  to  drive 
chariots,  first  you  must  enrich  them,  ennoble  them,  respect  them 
and  honor  them.  Then  those  who  are  able  to  shoot  and  to  drive 
will  follow  you  and  be  multiplied.  This  is  more  true  with  the  tal- 
ented, virtuous,  eloquent  and  wise.  They  are  the  pearls  of  the 
country.  .  .  .  You  must  enrich  them,  ennoble  them,  respect  them 
and  honor  them  more.  Then  the  best  scholars  of  the  country  will 
follow  you  and  be  multiplied."     {Preference  for  the  J'irtiious,  I.) 

Resenihlance  to  the  Superior. — Closely  connected  with  the  prin- 
ciple of  preference  for  the  virtuous  is  the  principle  of  resemblance 
to  the  superior.  This  will  unite  the  country  and  unify  the  various 
opinions  of  the  people.  The  reason  why  there  are  different  opinions 
and  disorder  in  the  world  is  that  the  superior  are  unrighteous  and  the 
inferior  are  thereby  affected.  "Thus,  one  person  had  one  opinion; 
two  persons  had  two  opinions;  and  ten  persons  had  ten  opinions 
The  greater  the  number  of  men,  the  more  opinions.  They  all  thought 
that  their  own  opinions  were  right,  while  others'  were  wrong.  Hence 
their  relations  were  w^rong.  .  .  .  They  concealed  the  good  Tao 
and  would  not  preach  it  to  others.  The  disorder  of  the  world  was 
like  that  of  birds  and  animals. ^^  Alas !  the  disorder  of  the  world 
has  its  birth  in  unrighteous  elders."  {Resemblance  to  the  Superior  I.) 

The  method  Meh  Ti  offers  to  unify  the  various  opinions  of  the 

31  "Birds  and  animals"  is  a  Chinese  expression  referring  to  a  state  which 
is  below  the  human  level,  or  to  the  lack  of  order  and  propriety. 
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people  is  that  all  should  follow  the  sayings  and  doings  of  those  who 
are  next  above  them.  The  son  of  Heaven  is  therefore  the  model 
for  all.  However,  if  the  son  of  Heaven  were  the  model,  Meh  Ti's 
political  teachings  would  represent  a  monarchical  system  of  gov- 
ernment;  as  he  says :  "Whatever  is  right  to  the  superior  is  right  to 
you  all ;  while  whatever  is  wrong  to  the  superior  is  wrong  to  you 
all."  (Resemblance  to  the  Sitrperior,  I).  But  Meh  Ti  never  ad- 
vocated a  monarchical  system  of  government.  In  the  first  place, 
the  son  of  Heaven,  according  to  Me  Ti,  is  a  democratic  ruler  who 
is  to  be  elected  by  the  people  because  he  is  able  and  virtuous. 
"Therefore,  we  ought  to  elect  the  virtuous  and  able  and  make  him 
the  son  of  Heaven."  {Resemblance  to  the  Superior,  L)  In  the  sec- 
ond place,  Meh  Ti  does  not  stop  at  the  son  of  Heaven  as  the  final 
authority,  but  goes  on  to  say  that  the  son  of  Heaven  is  to  follow 
Heaven.  By  following  the  superior  in  a  feudal  way.  Heaven  is 
the  ultimate  standard  of  all  the  people.  "If  we  resemble  only 
the  son  of  Heaven  and  not  Heaven  himself,  the  calamities  of  Heaven 
will  not  cease."  {Resemblance  to  the  Superior,  II.)  "The  people 
of  the  world  are  all  to  be  like  Heaven  above."  {Resemblance  to  the 
Superior,  I.)  By  making  Heaven  the  ultimate  example  to  be  fol- 
lowed, various  opinions  are  easily  unified  and  the  kingdom  is  con- 
sequently united.  "The  elder  of  a  village  is  to  unify  the  various 
opinions  of  the  village;  .  .  .  the  son  of  Heaven  is  to  unify  the 
various  opinions  of  the  country,  .  .  .  and  Heaven  is  to  unify  the 
various  opinions  of  the  world."  {Resemblance  to  the  Superior,  II.) 
In  short,  "Whatever  is  right  to  the  superior  is  right  to  you  all ; 
while  whatever  is  wrong  to  the  superior  is  wrong  to  you  all"  is  the 
real  meaning  of  Meh  Ti's  principle  of  resemblance  to  the  superior. 
To  unify  the  various  opinions  of  the  people  and  to  unite  the  king- 
dom by  following  Heaven  are  his  aims.  His  scheme  of  working  out 
the  principle  of  resemblance  to  the  superior  may  be  illustrated  as 
follows : 

Heaven 

Son  of  Heaven 

The  Three  Dukes 

The  Barons  and  Lords 

Magistrates 

Village  Elders 

The  People 
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In  addition  to  these  seven  fundamental  ])rinci]jles  of  Meh  Ti 
there  are  two  more  minor  t()i)ics,  on  economy  and  aj^ainst  music, 
to  which  a  few  chapters  are  devoted.  As  they  are  unessential  to  us, 
we  will  mention  them  briefl\'.  They  are  the  outcome  of  his  practical 
philosophy.  Extravagance  and  music  are  contrary  to  his  j)uri)()se  of 
"promoting  the  wealth  and  benefit  of  the  world  and  getting  rid  of 
harm  and  misery."  Whatever  is  unproductive  and  wasteful  is  vig- 
orously condemned.  Therefore  he  opposes  the  prevalence  of  luxuri- 
ous habits  in  houses,  clothing,  eating,  and  travelling.  On  the  same 
grounds,  he  condemns  the  Confucian  funeral  customs.  The  Chinese 
always  have  cherished  a  very  deep  reverence  for  thrir  ancc>tors, 
and  the  burial  ceremony,  therefore,  is  of  the  most  elaborate  char- 
acter. The  poor  as  well  as  the  rich  have  a  strong  tendency  to  go 
beyond  their  means  mainly  to  make  a  show  of  their  deep  reverence 
for  the  deceased.  The  highest  type  of  filial  devotion  is  to  remain 
in  mourning  for  three  years  for  dead  parents.  During  this  long 
period  of  mourning,  filial  sons  retire  from  public  offices,  if  they 
have  held  any;  they  attend  to  no  commercial  transactions,  but  re- 
main at  home  concentrating  their  pious  thoughts  on  the  memory  of 
the  deceased. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  say  that  Aleh  Ti  was  a  great  practical 
philosopher,  political  reformer  and  religious  teacher.  In  the  Dia- 
logue between  Meh  Ti  and  the  ruler  of  Lu  we  find  a  summary  of  his 
teachings :  "When  you  enter  a  government,  select  your  profession 
and  do  your  duty.  When  a  nation  is  in  disorder,  teach  the  doctrines 
of  preference  of  the  virtuous  and  resemblance  to  the  superior. 
W'hen  a  government  is  poor,  instruct  the  people  to  be  economical 
and  thrifty  in  burial  ceremonies.  W'hen  a  nation  loves  sound  and 
drink,  speak  against  music  and  fatalism.  \Mien  a  nation  becomes 
licentious  and  without  propriety  (Li),  preach  the  principles  of 
w^orshipping  Heaven  and  honoring  spirits.  When  a  government 
attacks  its  neighboring  States,  propagate  the  Gospel  of  Universal 
Love."  Heaven  says  and  commands :  "\Miatever  I  love,  love 
thou;  whatever  I  benefit,  benefit  thou!"  (Tlic  JJIII  of  Heaven,  I.) 
"Love  your  neighbors!"  {Evidences  of  Spirits,  111.)  Surelv  the 
man  who  framed  these  noble  sentiments  four  hundred  vears  before 
the  birth  of  Christ  deserves  our  most  careful  study  and  considera- 
tion. 


JESUS  AND  GOTAMA 
Judaism  and  Hinduism:  The  Religious  Environment  of 
Christ  and  Buddha. 

BY  CARLYLE  SUMMERBELL 

THE  mother  rehgion  of  Buddhism  is  Hinduism;  of  Christianity, 
Judaism.  These  are  the  soils  in  which  grew  the  "new"  dif- 
ferentiations and  developments.  One  of  the  great  central  ideas  of 
Judaism  was  a  priesthood,  culminating  in  a  High  Priest,  who  per- 
forming certain  religious  rites,  entered  the  Holy  of  Holies  and  re- 
newed the  covenant  with  Jahveh.  This  was  a  God  adopted  by  the 
Hebrews  in  the  wilderness,  his  symbol  carried  with  them  in  a 
Sacred  ark,  and  finally  his  worship  set  up  at  Jerusalem,  and  to 
whom  sacrifices  of  animals  were  offered  by  a  set  of  priests  of  the 
blood  of  Levi  and  his  descendants. 

Gradually  the  older  form  of  religion  was  developed  into  a  more 
ethical  system,  and  the  great  and  minor  prophets  arose,  whose  eth- 
ical idealism  was  adopted  by  the  founder  of  Christianity.  Instead 
of  a  tribal  god  that  cared  only  for  a  chosen  people,  the  conception 
of  a  God  of  the  whole  earth  whose  great  characteristic  was  right- 
eousness arose.  But  his  early  interpreters  made  him  a  jealous  god 
who  would  not  tolerate  any  other  religions  or  gods ;  and  his  history 
has  been  stained  with  blood.  The  sacrifice  idea  in  the  life  of  the 
founder  of  Christianity  has  been  sublimated.  Being  crucified  on 
a  cross,  Jesus  is  thought  of  as  being  the  sacrifice  to  the  Eternal 
God  for  the  sins  of  the  world.  While  cultured,  intellectual  Chris- 
tians have  made  this  symbolic,  millions  of  ordinary  folks  take  the 
blood  atonement  as  a  necessary  idea  in  their  working  theology. 
Popular  hymns  are  filled  with  this  old  time  concept. 

Religious  sects,  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  flourished  at  the 
time  of  the  birth  of  Jesus.    The  Pharisees  were  a  zealous  missionary 
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type  with  great  loyalty  to  their  Jehovah  and  they  insisted  on  rites  di- 
verse and  plentiful.  The  Scribes  were  often  associated  with  the 
Pharisees  as  they  were  lawyers  of  that  day.  The  other  great  sect, 
the  Sadducees,  were  the  aristocrats  of  the  Priesthood  who  were 
given  offices  by  Rome.  They  were  agnostics  in  their  attitude 
toward  immortality.  Jesus  seemed  to  attack  the  Pharisees  fiercely 
but  how  much  of  this  was  put  in  his  mouth  by  his  biographers 
is  difficult  to  say,  as  modern  scholarship  has  discovered  that  his 
followers  often  attributed  to  him  subjects  that  they  were  interested 
in  of  later  date.  Probably  Jesus  came  nearer  to  the  Pharisaical 
type  of  Jew  rather  than  the  Sadducees. 

He  was  not  a  trivial  theologian  and  was  called  Rabbi  only  by 
courtesy.  He  was  nationalistic,  his  custom  being  to  go  to  the  syna- 
gogue on  the  Sabbath  day  and  expound  the  Jewish  scripture.  He 
knew  the  high  points  of  the  old  testament  literature, — the  book  of 
Moses  and  the  Psalms  from  which  there  are  many  quotations  in  his 
recorded  sermons.  He  was  never  out  of  his  native  land  but  received 
the  best  of  Jewish  culture.  The  trade  routes  of  the  Gentiles  were 
near  his  home  and  it  was  likel\-  that  he  mingled  with  foreigners. 
It  may  be  said  that  he  was  unschooled,  but  he  was  educated  in  the 
religious  heritage  of  Judaism. 

Hinduism  at  its  beginning  as  represented  in  the  Rig  A'eda  deals 
much  with  the  rites  to,  and  the  worship  of,  the  Gods.  Sacrifices  were 
offered  for  the  magical  results  that  must  follow  in  the  Yoga  Veda. 
Gradually  there  grew  up  a  ritual  of  minute  detail  which  alone  would 
be  effective.  This  must  be  performed  by  experts  and  so  arose  the 
professional  class.  They  had  to  do  with  the  sacred  literature  and 
finally  held  the  keys  to  the  invisible.  After  the  A'edic  era  came 
speculation  and  criticism,  in  which  Karma  and  Transmigration  cuts 
through  the  ritual  and  as  in  Judaism  the  rightness  or  ethics  gradually 
transforms  the  theology^  and  remains  when  the  Theology^  passes. 
Much  like  present  day  America,  there  was  fear  of  mixing  the  blood 
of  the  higher  or  ruling  class  with  the  dark  skinned  and  thus  was 
the  caste  system  adopted,  with  the  Brahmin  at  the  head,  the  soldiers 
and  nobles,  the  agriculturist  and  traders,  and  supporting  and  serving 
the  other  three  castes,  the  poor  Sudras  who  did  not  reveal  this  sys- 
tem. The  Brahmin  claimed  more  and  more,  he  was  a  great  Divin- 
ity, a  human  God  as  it  were.  But  he  was  carefully  trained  for 
years  under  a  teacher.     While  having  the  virtues  and  pride  of  the 
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Aryan  stock  he  was  not  supposed  to  have  the  intellectual  pride  that 
would  antagonize  the  Gods.  The  Gods  at  first  were  "good  fellows" 
but  not  especially  moral.  "They  call  him  Indra,  Mitra,  Varima, 
Agni,  mid  he  is  heavenly,  nobly  winged  Gautama.  To  what  is  one, 
sages  give  many  a  title :  they  call  it  Agni,  Yania,  Metarium."  But 
the  same  law  of  development  worked  concerning  India's  Gods  as  in 
Judaism.  The  great  God  Indra  had  great  Power  and  gave  gifts, 
but  gradually  the  God  Varuna  who  insisted  on  morals  and  with 
Mitra  saw  all  things,  "He  numbers  the  winking  of  the  eyes  of  men," 
took  an  increasing  part. 

The  acts  condemned  in  Judaism  and  in  Hinduism  are  much  the 
same  from  an  ethical  standpoint:  lying,  stealing,  adultery,  witch- 
craft, disobedience  to  parents,  the  last  of  which  Judaism  felt  the 
death  penalty  might  be  invoked.  It  is  said  that  no  single  statement 
is  true  of  Hinduism ;  this  is  not  so  much  true  of  Judaism,  yet  a 
Jewish  Rabbi  when  recently  asked  a  question  about  Judaism,  asked, 
"What  Judaism?"  The  religion  of  India  also  is  a  great  complex, 
a  variety  of  actions  and  like  a  jungle,  seems  impenetrable  to  the 
traveller.  But  certainly  the  pessimistic  attitude  of  which  the  geo- 
graphical location  and  the  climate  may  have  much  to  do,  stands  out. 
The  misery  of  life  was  fixed  and  dwelt  upon  with  what  seems  an 
abnormal  stress  to  our  western  minds.  Like  an  avenging  angel  or 
fate  there  pursued  Karma,  the  Deeds,  which  even  reached  into 
heaven.  Nothing  permanent  of  Beauty  or  stability  was  in  this 
world,  for  the  law  of  Change  made  the  most  beautiful  women  ugly 
and  flowers  however  fair  must  fade.  These  are  a  few  of  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  religious  thought  of  the  times  into  which  Gautama 
and  Jesus  were  born. 

Legends  Similarity 

The  legends  concerning  the  Christ  and  the  Buddha  show  simi- 
larities that  are  striking  unless  we  recognize  the  law  of  cause  and 
effect  and  that  religion  is  in  a  certain  sense  the  attempted  continual 
adjustment  of  this  world  to  the  ideal.  Alark  has  nothing  of  birth 
legends  but  Matthew  and  Luke  tell  of  the  annunciation,  the  singing 
of  the  angels  at  the  birth,  the  worship  by  Luke  (who  was  interested 
in  the  poor  people)  of  poor  shepherds  who  watched  their  flocks  by 
night.  Matthew  who  cared  less  for  the  poor,  and  more  for  the  ec- 
clesiastical organization  has  the  miraculous  child  worshipped  and 
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given  gifts  by  the  wise  men  of  the  Kast.  "I'he  fourth  Gospel  coming 
in  the  second  century  begins  with  the  Logos  existing  as  divine  or  a 
"God"  in  TTeaven  and  teaches  the  incarnation  of  the  "Word"  that 
was  made  ilesh  and  dwelt  among  us. 

Lahta  Vistara,  translated  into  Chinese  65  A.  D.  therefore  not 
copied  from  the  Christian  Scripture,  has  the  former  life  of  Buddha 
in  Heaven  as  does  tlie  johnninc  tradition.  Huddha  appears  first 
among  the  Gods,  and  announces  his  birth  to  take  place  on  the  earth. 
The  parallel  is  found  in  the  pre-existent  Messiah  Son  of  Man,  which 
was  probably  attached  to  the  record  of  Christ's  teachings  by  some 
devoted  follower  as  suggested  by  Dr.  Case. 

Queen  Maya  asks  her  husband  to  withdraw  from  wedded  life 
that  she  might  practice  austerities.  In  a  dream  she  saw  a  white 
ele[)hant,  etc.  The  king  asking  what  this  might  portend  was  in- 
formed that  a  son  would  be  born  who  would  be  a  mighty  ruler  or  a 
Buddha,  a  savior  of  the  world.  The  dream  of  Joseph  shows  him 
an  angel  of  the  Lord  who  closes  his  revelation  by  saying  "and  she 
shall  bring  forth  a  son;  and  thou  shalt  call  his  name  Jesus;  for  he 
shall  save  his  people  from  their  sins." 

When  the  Buddha  was  born  he  cried  out  "I  am  the  noblest,  the 
best  thing  in  the  world,  etc.,"  at  this  instant  heavenly  music  w^as 
heard,  etc.,  the  Gods  sang  together.  Luke  records  that  at  the  birth 
of  Christ  heavenly  angels  were  singing  so  that  shepherds  in  the  field 
heard  them. 

"Glory  to  God  in  the  highest. 
And  on  earth,  peace  among  men 
In  whom  he  is  well  pleased." 

In  the  Himalayas  a  great  seer,  Asita,  knew  from  signs  in  the 
heavens  that  a  prince  was  born  to  be  Savior  or  king.  He  answered 
the  king, — "Xo,  I  weep  not  for  him  but  for  myself  because  I  am  old 
and  feeble,  but  this  young  Prince  will  be  clothed  with  the  perfect 
wisdom  of  a  Buddlia,  and  then  for  the  salvation  and  joy  of  the 
world,  as  well  as  of  the  Gods  will  he  teach  the  law  whose  beginning, 
middle  and  end  is  virtue.  In  the  fullest,  clearest  sense  will  he  set  it 
in  the  light  and  when  they  have  heard  it  from  his  mouth  all  creatures 
observing  the  laws  of  their  development  will  be  completely  delivered 
from  birth  and  old  age,  from  desire  and  care,  from  mourning,  from 
pain  and  sufifering  of  all  kinds."  Simeon  in  the  Christian  legends 
recorded  by  Luke,  the  righteous  and  devout  to  whom  it  had  been  re- 
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vealed  that  he  should  not  see  death  until  he  had  seen  the  Lord's 
Christ,  when  he  saw  the  child  he  took  him  in  his  arms  and  said, 
"Now  lettest  thou  thy  sei'vant  depart,  Lord  according  to  thy  word, 
in  peace ;  for  mine  eyes  have  seen  thy  salvation  which  thou  hast  pre- 
pared before  the  face  of  all  peoples.  A  light  for  revelation  to  the 
Gentiles  and  the  glory  of  thy  people  Israel." 

The  childhood  legends  of  the  Christ  and  the  Buddha  are  similar. 
Jesus  on  the  journey  of  the  feast  of  the  passover,  left  his  parents 
who  found  him  after  three  days  search  in  the  temple  sitting  in  the 
midst  of  the  teachers,  hearing  and  asking  questions,  and  the  teachers 
were  amazed  at  his  understanding  and  answers.  When  Buddha  was 
brought  into  school  his  knowledge  of  the  sixty-four  writings  of 
Indian  sacred  literature  amazed  his  teachers. 

These  striking  similarities  of  legends  before  birth,  at  birth,  and 
in  the  childhood  period  manifests  the  spirit  that  attempts  to  explain 
such  inspiring  and  beautiful  lives  as  Christ  and  Buddha  by  attribut- 
ing supernatural  powers  and  events  to  them. 

Life  Incidents  Similar. 
A  noble  virgin  Kira  Gotami   (Birth  stories  translated  by  Rhys 
David)  sings 

"Blessed  is  the  Mother, 

Blessed  is  the  Father, 

Blessed  is  the  Wife, 

Who  owns  this  Lord  so  glorious." 
Luke  records  Chap.  xi.  27  that  a  certain  woman  said  "Blessed  is  the 
womb  that  bare  thee  and  the  paps  which  thou  hast  sucked."  The 
evil  ones,  Mara  and  Satan,  tempted  the  Christ  and  the  Buddha, 
both  of  whom  came  out  victorious  confounding  the  sinful  person- 
alities. On  the  records  of  miracles  the  attitude  of  Christ  was,  that  it 
was  a  wicked  and  adulterous  generation  that  sought  after  a  sign. 
Buddha  forbade  miracles.  Here  we  can  see  that  both  these  great 
teachers  desired  men  to  use  reason  rather  than  the  spectacular.  Yet 
their  devotees  made  much  of  miracles.  Buddha  walked  on  water, — 
so  did  Christ.  St.  Peter  walked  for  a  little  on  the  water  and  one  of 
Buddha's  disciples  did  the  same.  At  a  marriage  feast  Buddha 
helped  out  the  lack  of  food  by  increasing  it  and  at  a  marriage  feast 
Christ  helped  out  the  lack  of  wine  converting  water  into  additional 
wine. 
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Christ  went  into  the  wilderness  and  fasted  40  days.  Buddha  in 
his  asceticism  "each  day  eating  one  hemp  grain,  his  bodily  form 
shrunken  and  attenuated,  seeking  how  to  cross  the  sea  of  birth  and 
death  exercising  himself  still  deeper  and  advancing  further.  (Ash- 
ragoths  Life  of  Buddha,  verse  1007).  Jesus'  lack  of  asceticism  was 
criticised  for  he  did  not  continue  the  life  of  fasting.  It  w-as  asked 
why  his  disciples  did  not  fast  as  John's  did, — in  fact  John's  disciples 
asked  him  if  he  was  the  one  who  should  come  or  should  the\-  look 
for  another?  Buddha's  disciples  were  offended  at  him  when  he 
gave  up  the  life  of  an  ascetic.  Thus  both  these  great  teachers  rose 
above  the  ascetic  John  the  Baptist  kind  of  life,  which  they  seemed 
to  have  tried  and  found  wanting.  Both  were  wonderful  preachers 
whose  words  sung  themselves  into  the  hearts  of  their  followers  who 
wrote  down  their  sermons.  They  did  not  depend  on  emotionalism, 
but  were  keenly  intellectualistic,  and  sharp  controversialists.  They 
knew  the  hearts  of  men  and  loved  the  paradox.  "By  giving  away  we 
gain;  by  losing  our  soul  we  preserve  it;  by  non-resistance  we  con- 
quer (Buddha),"  "Give,  and  it  shall  be  given  unto  you;  good  meas- 
ure, pressed  down,  running  over — he  that  would  lose  his  life  shall 
gain  it,  if  they  smite  you  on  one  cheek  turn  unto  them  the  other;" 
also  were  the  sentiments  of  Christ's  teaching.  Their  parables  are 
strikingly  similar  in  their  subjects,  the  sower,  the  lost  son,  the  rich 
fool,  etc., — and  both  attacked  the  official  religious  leaders  with  fierce 
intensity.  Christ  called  the  Pharisees  "the  blind  who  lead  the  blind." 
Buddha  gave  a  similar  compliment  to  the  Brahmins. 

Another  similarity  in  their  modus  operandi  was  that  both  refused 
at  times  to  answer  questions.  When  Jesus  was  asked  certain  things 
by  his  enemies,  he  answered  by  asking  questions.  At  another  time 
when  the  question  of  giving  tribute  to  Caesar  was  proposed  he  an- 
swered evasively.  A  wandering  ascetic  inquiring  of  Buddha  for 
the  sake  of  discussion  received  no  answer.  But  he  explains  to  his 
disciple  that  if  he  had  answered  the  question  either  way,  as  fonnu- 
lated,  it  would  have  given  a  wrong  impression.  Both  of  these  great 
teachers  recognized  that  some  questions  should  not  be  answered  by 
yes  or  no.  Both  teachers  felt  the  difficulty  for  the  rich  to  be  relig- 
ious. Buddha  said:  "it  is  difficult  for  the  rich  and  noble  to  be  re- 
ligious." Christ,  Matthew  xix.24,  Alark  x.25,  Luke  xviii.25,  "and 
again  I  say  unto  you  it  is  easier  for  a  camel  to  go  through  the  eve 
of  a  needle  than  for  a  rich  man  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God." 
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Christ  taught  to  love  our  enemies  and  to  pray  for  those  that  de- 
spitefully  use  us  and  persecute  us.  Buddha  says  that  "hatred  does 
not  cease  by  hatred,  hatred  ceases  by  love  only."  In  Buddha  birth 
stories,  "the  word  of  the  glorious  Buddha  is  sure  and  everlasting." 
Christ  is  recorded  as  saying  in  Matthew  xxiv.35,  "Heaven  and  earth 
shall  pass  away  but  my  words  shall  not  pass  away."  Both  com- 
plained of  people's  indifference  and  inconsistency.  Christ  says  they 
were  not  satisfied  with  John's  ascetic  life  nor  his,  who  came  eating 
and  drinking.  Buddha  remarks  "they  blame  the  man  of  many 
words,  they  blame  the  patient  and  quiet  man,  they  also  blame  the 
man  who  seeks  the  happy  medium."  Both  stood  against  violence, 
although  both  were  sharp  controversialists  in  the  intellectual  and 
spiritual  realms.  They  fought  with  intellect.  Jesus  was  tempted 
by  the  devil  who  offered  him  the  kingdom  of  the  world.  Mara  the 
Prince  of  evil  sought  to  stop  Buddha  on  the  night  of  the  great  res- 
urrection and  offered  him  the  sovereignty  of  the  world,  continents 
and  two  thousand  islands  and  mountains  of  gold. 

Tradition  tells  how  Buddha  after  eating  a  cake,  in  his  alms  bowl, 
it  miraculously  multiplied  itself  feeding  five  hundred  in  a  monas- 
tery, the  scrap  eaters  were  filled  and  still  there  was  some  left.  Christ 
blessed  five  barley  loaves  and  two  small  fishes  which  were  so  mul- 
tiplied that  thousands  were  filled  and  food  taken  up  afterwards  in 
baskets.  When  Buddha  died  the  earth  did  quake  and  the  rocks  were 
rent;  Christ  likewise. 

Both  Buddha  and  Christ  had  lived  noble  lives  and  endeavored 
to  have  the  devotion  of  their  followers  to  be  practical.  When  Jesus 
dramatizes  the  last  judgment  he  says  "I  was  sick  and  ye  visited  me" 
meaning  that  as  they  visited  the  sick  they  visited  him.  Buddha  gives 
the  same  idea  in  less  striking  form  "Whoever  would  wait  on  me  let 
him  wait  upon  the  sick." 

Deeper  Similarities  and  Dissimilarities 

The  foregoing  similarities  might  be  extended  as  they  are  striking 
and  interesting  and  not  so  important  as  the  philosophy  and  lack  of 
theology  of  the  two  great  religions  of  Buddha  and  Christ  which  will 
increasingly  be  foremost  on  the  earth.  Christianity  may  have  one 
fourth,  Buddhism  one  third  of  the  world's  population.  Both  of  these 
were  founded  by  individuals,  not  organizations  or  clans.  But  these 
individuals  had  wonderful  personalities.  Remarkable  that  while 
neither  wrote  a  single  treatise,  their  words  as  remembered  in  the 
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hearts  of  their  devotees  are  pondered  over  b\'  more  people  than  study 
anything  else.  That  is,  both  of  these  men  spoke  to  the  human  souls, 
-^their  messages  are  fitting  to  be  received  and  preserved  by  human- 
ity.    Why? 

Tiecause  first,  their  gospel  arose  from  experiences  in  their  own 
lives.  While  both  received  the  culture  of  their  day  and  religion,  they 
made  their  own  experiences  paramount,  not  the  authority  of  sacred 
scriptures  or  systems.  Jesus  came  from  the  poorer  class  of  society 
whose  wits  were  sharpened  by  poverty.  Poverty  works  two  ways 
with  humanity ;  it  may  bless  or  curse  as  the  intlividual  reacts.  So 
his  Gospel  was  a  practical  affair.  Without  dou1)t  as  he  helped  in 
the  large  family  at  Xazareth  he  had  worried  or  been  anxious  about 
the  morrow\  He  found  by  experience  that  this  did  not  pay.  There 
were  sufilcient  things  to  be  anxious  about,  "sufficient  unto  the  da}' 
is  the  evil  thereof."  How  else  but  from  experience  could  he  say, 
"Be  not  over  anxious  concerning  the  morrow,"  or  "take  no  thought" 
as  the  old  version  reads.  His  home,  as  a  poor  place  in  which  ])easants 
lived,  had  no  v^indow,  little  furniture  and  dirt  floors, — a  dark  and 
gruesome  place.  No  wonder  he  exalted  the  beauties  of  nature  in 
the  great  out  doors.  It  is  customary  for  the  natives  in  this  region  to 
spend  part  of  the  year  in  a  nomadic  life.  Each  man  necessarily 
serves,  does  his  part,  and  gives  his  best.  Even  on  a  camping  trip  in 
these  civilized  times  everybody  has  something  to  do.  W^ould  not  the 
great  ideal  of  service  so  stressed  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus  and  so 
mouthed  over  but  so  seldom  followed  by  his  followers  come  from 
the  lessons  taught  a  bright  boy  with  the  genius  of  a  Jesus?  Modern 
education  insists  on  manual  training;  that  is,  ideas  come  more  clearh- 
as  we  work  with  the  objects  themselves.  Our  grandchildren  will 
probably  make  up  their  own  arithmetics  and  write  their  chemistries. 
When  Jesus  told  the  rich  young  ruler  to  give  awav  his  propertv  to 
that  lightened  the  load,  he  not  only  used  these  as  foundations  for 
future  sermons,  but  it  profoundly  influenced  the  practicability  of  his 
thoughts. 

He  was  thirsty,  he  was  hungry,  his  clothes  dropped  off. — these 
figures  he  used  to  dramatize  the  last  judgment.  I  have  a  millionaire 
friend  who  carries  lollypops  with  him  to  give  away,  because  he  tells 
me  he  remembered  how  he  hungered  for  candies  w-hen  a  child. 
W^hen  Jesus  told  the  rich  young  ruler  to  give  way  his  propert\-  to 
the  poor,  he  really  exalts  material  things,  he  put  himself  in  the  place 
of  the  poor  and  thought  of  the  fun  it  would  give  the  poor. — he  reallv 
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exalts  material  things,  wishing  them  to  be  shared  by  everybody.  If 
Jesus  thought  things  were  bad,  or  a  deceitful  illusion  he  would  not 
have  based  his  practical  teachings  on  the  goodness  of  things.  His 
economic  status  made  him  take  a  practical  hurried  view  of  the  world. 

Again  the  thought  of  the  kingdom  of  God  soon  coming  made 
him  on  fire  to  appeal  to  his  fellow  men  to  "repent  for  the  kingdom 
of  God  is  at  hand."  The  iron  heel  of  Rome  crushed  the  Jewish  pride 
by  brute  force.  The  thought  largely  prevailed  among  the  devout  that 
if  the  Jewish  people  would  do  their  part,  God  would  do  his.  Jesus 
refused  to  endorse  a  conflict  between  Jehovah  King,  and  Ceasar 
King, — he  believed  that  it  was  a  catastrophic  coming  but  not  that 
he  was  the  "Son  of  Man,"  the  heavenly  man  coming  in  the  clouds. 
Modern  scholars,  as  Dr.  Case  has  shown,  applied  these  terms  to 
Jesus  after  his  death.  He  knew  who  his  parents  were  and  did  not 
lose  his  personality  so  much  as  to  think  he  had  been  in  the  heavens. 
Likewise  with  the  "Son  of  God"  title.  He  thought  all  were  the 
children  of  God,  as  God  was  the  Heavenly  Father  and  that  brings 
us  to  his  theology  from  which  his  sociology  was  produced.  God 
was  a  loving  father.  Again  if  we  look  at  his  life  we  can  see  that 
this  term  came  from  his  experience.  When  death  comes  to  our 
loved  ones  we  naturally  forget  their  shortcomings  and  adore  their 
virtues.  Circumstantial  evidence  seems  to  prove,  that  Joseph  the 
father  of  Jesus  died,  and  in  a  poor  family  someone  must  fill  in  the 
vacant  place. 

It  is  interesting  to  speculate  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  if  he  would 
not  have  given  the  concept  of  Heavenly  ]\lother  provided,  instead  of 
learning  his  father's  trade  of  carpenter,  he  would  have  assisted  his 
mother  in  housekeeping,  and  she  would  have  died.  The  influence  of 
social  environment  might  have  worked  in  the  same  way.  The  sermon 
on  the  mount  has  its  roots  in  the  human  experience  of  Jesus.  He 
took  the  Judaism  of  his  day  especially  emphasizing  the  ethical  pro- 
phetic messages  and  appealed  to  the  will  of  mankind.  "But  first  he 
followed  it  himself."  When  asked  by  the  Roman  official  "what  is 
truth"  no  answer  was  ready,  for  it  was  a  man  versed  in  the  Roman 
mileau  who  could  ask  such  a  question.  The  Jewish  carpenter  never 
questioned  but  that  his  world  had  concrete  devils,  a  personal  God, 
right  and  wrong  sharply  defined  as  the  timbers  and  foundations  he 
built  into  houses.  Of  course  the  common  people  heard  him  gladly. 
Their  universe  is  of  blocks,  he  speaks  to  their  experiences  and  to 
their  hearts. 
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Buddha  similarly  reflects  his  environment,  but  his  environment 
being  dififerent  his  gospel  in  its  philosophy  showed  this  influence.  He 
was  a  son  of  a  chieftain,  not  a  king,  who  belonged  to  the  caste  of 
warriors  next  to  the  Brahmins.  One  thought  which  permeated  the 
East  was  the  transitoriness  of  all  things.  I  knew  of  one  rich  lady 
who  franklv  remarked  that  it  was  a  pity  rich  people  had  to  die.  She 
felt  rich  people  had  such  enjoyment  that  it  was  a  pity  that  it  had  to 
be  given  up.  Tradition  may  well  paint  the  psychological  shock  when 
Buddha  discovered  the  first  gray  hair.  But  in  one  place  he  speaks 
of  himself  as  a  black  haired  boy  leaving  home,  but  anyhow  the 
thought  of  change  wdiich  brought  deca\'  moulded  Buddhistic  ])hi- 
losophy.  Contemplation  within  a  graveyard  was  a  fit  place  to  help 
the  human  spirit  realize  the  transitoriness  of  all  human  things. 

Wealth  gives  time  for  contemplation,  not  simply  counting  your 
blessings,  but  counting  your  miseries.  The  poverty  stricken  parents 
of  a  large  family  to  be  brought  up  have  no  time  to  contemplate  their 
miseries,  and  the  philosopher  is  a  product  of  leisure.  Jesus  was 
in  a  large  family.  Buddha  was  in  a  small  family,  was  rich  and  had 
one  child.  With  his  great  intellect  would  he  not  philosophize,  espe- 
cially as  contemplation  was  closely  identified  with  the  holy  men  of 
that  place  with  whom  he  came  in  contact  ?  Kant  could  be  sure  that 
we  cannot  know  things  in  themselves,  so  the  Philosopher  of  India 
was  sure  that  he  was  not  living  at  the  depth  of  things,  and  as  his 
ancestors  had  felt  the  sad  change  which  caused  them  to  be  dissatis- 
fied with  wealth  of  cows  or  harems  because  that  must  all  pass,  so 
Buddha  left  his  home,  his  wife,  his  little  son  to  endeavor  to  find 
security  or  permanence  in  happiness. 

Naturally  he  sought  first  the  hermit  type,  but  his  intelligence 
soon  found  its  shallow  depth,  and  he  passed  on  in  his  quest  for 
happiness  or  security  or  permanence.  To  live  a  day  at  a  time  is  not 
the  thoughtful  man's  way  or  the  philosopher's  way  of  living.  Emaci- 
ated, after  long  contemplation  with  his  disciples,  there  came  to  him 
"illumination."  He  had  hit  the  mark,  reached  the  goal,  arrived. 
Then  he  began  his  life  work  which  was  to  teach  others  the  way  to 
reach  happiness.  He,  the  blessed  one,  had  solved  the  problem.  He 
knew  men, "he  knew  reality,  he  knew  the  ground  of  being, — he  had 
attained,  and  while  doubts  sometimes  assailed  him  whether  he  could 
preach  and  men  could  understand,  he  gave  many  years  of  his  life 
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to  missionary  endeavor  and  like  Christ  sent  out  his  disciples  two  by 
two  to  preach  the  glad  tidings.  For  Buddhism  to  a  Buddhist  is  a 
religion  of  joy,  a  gospel. 

He  accepted  the  great  ideas  of  Hinduism  (or  atmosphere  of 
Hinduism)  as  Christ  built  on  Judaism,  more  stately  mansions  for 
the  soul, — the  Absolute,  always  the  philosopher's  God,  when  he  has 
one,  was  not  drastically  changed  by  Buddha.  Philosophy  is  an  at- 
tempted universal  explanation  of  things.  If  there  is  not  a  Universe, 
a  "turning  on  one"  in  actual  fact  the  philosopher  or  theologian  type 
proceeds  to  make  one.  He  begins  by  assuming  certain  things,  ignor- 
ing others,  and  arrives  at  a  definite  goal.  When  permeated  with 
scientific  thought  of  things  rather  than  principles  he  might  get  the 
concept  as  did  James  of  a  pluralistic  universe,  but  it  is  a  Universe. 
Now  the  real  trouble  with  systems  of  philosophy  is  that  they  explain 
things  not  yet  explainable.  Buddha's  intellect  saw  that  when  he  re- 
fused to  affirm  or  explain  that  there  was  a  future  life  or  not  a  future 
life,  a  heaven  or  not  a  heaven,  a  consciousness  or  not  a  consciousness. 
Was  it  not  the  standpoint  of  Kant  who,  in  his  critique  of  pure  rea- 
son claimed  you  could  not  prove  God  or  prove  that  there  was  no 
God ;  the  soul  or  that  there  was  no  soul  ?  That  is  he  found  a  golden 
mean  of  living,  not  in  asceticism  or  luxury,  and  he  found  the  middle 
way.  Buddha  in  some  respects  found  the  "stream  of  human  con- 
sciousness," again  something  like  the  philosopher  James ;  Buddhistic 
idea  of  the  mind  is  like  a  monkey  in  a  tree  jumping  here  and  there. 
Again  does  this  religion  not  remind  you  of  modern  psychology  ?  It 
is  the  philosophic  religion  par  excellence,  and  this  comes  from  long 
and  hard  contemplation,  thinking  from  the  philosophic  standpoint. 

Three  out  of  the  "Four  noble  truths"  are  philosophic,  if  not  the 
fourth.  The  fourth  finds  the  way  out,  not  only  in  a  natural  way  but 
in  a  thoughtful  way,  "Thoughtful  Life."  The  middle  path  found  in 
all  writings  of  Buddhism,  right  belief,  aims,  speech,  action,  means  of 
livelihood,  endeavor,  mindfulness,  meditation, — Jesus  would  have 
told  a  story  rather  than  to  use  an  analysis  and  synthesis. 

The  morals  of  Gautama  and  Jesus'  teaching  are  much  the  same. 
Gautama  leans  to  asceticism  more  than  Jesus.  Moralities  came 
from  men  finding  a  way  to  live  together.  And  does  this  same  way 
that  things  behave  not  account  for  Christ  and  Buddha?  Each  tries 
to  find  the  way  out.  They  taught  from  their  own  experiences.  As 
a  Christian  one  is  naturally  predisposed  toward  thinking  Christ's 
way.     This  way  will  be  used  more  than  Buddha's  in  the  future  re- 
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ligion.  Karma,  which  liuddha  accepted,  is  not  so  easy  to  understand 
as  the  simple  stories  illustrative  of  Christ's  concept  of  life.  I.  S. 
Sadhira  in  the  Open  Court,  Au.yust,  1927,  finds  five  reasons  why 
Buddhism  will  be  the  World  Reli^non.  Hut  the  enthusiastic  Buddhist 
acknowledges  that  Karma  can  onl}-  be  understood  by  metaphysicians. 
Saunders  in  Gautama  Buddha  calls  attention,  p.  23,  that  Uuddhists, 
even  of  the  orthodox  tradition  of  Burmah  and  Ceylon,  are  divided 
between  these  interpretations  of  Nirvana: 

1.  Complete  extinction  of  being. 

2.  Extinction  of  the  fire  of  Lust,  anger  and  infatuation. 

3.  A  haven  of  bliss. 

But  Xir\ana  has  not  been  fully  expressed  (or  experienced)  although 
hid  in  embryo  in  illumination, — by  many  mortals.  And  it  is  the  ex- 
perimental, experienced  things  that  are  practical.  Jesus'  Beatitudes, 
"Happiness,"  he  lived  and  illustrated  so  that  human  beings  can  un- 
derstand easier.  No  wonder  the  eminent  Hindu.  Gandhi,  considers 
Jesus  the  great  teacher  of  all  times.  Buddha  in  a  certain  sense  had 
Nirvana,  but  not  so  easy  or  earthly  to  understand  as  happinesses. 

Gotama's  love  extends  not  only  to  human  beings,  but  to  animals. 
Jesus  never  seemed  to  pity  the  animals,  sacrificed  to  Jeho\ah  on 
Jerusalem's  altar.  This  may  come  from  the  Indian  doctrine  of 
transmigration  but  nevertheless  Buddhism  is  broader  than  Chris- 
tianity in  this  respect.  One  could  not  think  of  Buddhists  enjoying  a 
bull  fight,  and  the  civilized  world  will  follow  and  has  been  following 
India  in  a  desire  to  protect  animals.  The  followers  of  Buddha  have 
never  persecuted  so  fiendishly  as  have  so  often  the  followers  of 
Christ.  Why?  Perhaps  the  cross  and  the  vicarious  atonement  by 
the  shedding  of  blood  and  the  old  testament  as  God's  word  have 
bought  this  about.  He  accepted  the  old  testament,  not  knowingly 
discriminating,  but  practically  he  did.  Both  leaders  are  in  harmony 
with  the  democratic  ideals  of  the  worth  of  the  human  soul.  Both 
were  nature's  noblemen.     Shall  we  ever  look  upon  their  like  again? 

One  great  defect  in  both  religions  and  in  the  teachings  of  Jesus 
and  Gautama  is  the  relationshi]i  to  women.  Jesus  never  married 
and  in  Matthew  xix.l2  he  exalts  the  abnormal  life.  Buddha  leaves 
his  wife  and  little  child  and  seems  to  have  the  approval  of  his  fol- 
lowers for  this  act.  But  humanity  keeps  on  in  the  same  old  wav 
of  marriage  and  giving  in  marriage.  The  doctrines  of  the  prophet 
and  the  sage  were  too  far  away  from  human  living,  and  thus  are 
practically  ignored.    This  life  is  good,  love  is  good,  pleasure  is  good ; 
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if  Otherwise  how  would  civihzation  continue?  Reality  is  more  than 
its  highest  interpreters. 

Jesus  lived  a  short  life  and  came  to  a  tragic  death.  Gautama 
lived  a  long  life  and  sank  peacefully  to  sleep.  The  prophetic  words 
of  Jesus  were  full  of  dynamic  thought,  his  ideas  stung  the  religious 
leaders  whom  he  antagonized.  Buddha's  sweet  reasonableness  and 
philosophic  calm  often  won  out.  Buddha,  surrounded  by  his  fol- 
lowers, died  confident  that  his  doctrines  would  prevail.  Chist  died 
in  terrible  agony,  surrounded  by  the  militaristic  Romans.  He  be- 
lieved that  God  would  rescue  him,  perhaps, — perhaps  not.  His  cry, 
"My  God,  My  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me"  (22  Psalm)  may 
have  been  a  call  to  a  prophetic  psalm.  It  may  have  expressed  the 
agony  of  feeling  alone.  But  the  tragedy  still  holds  men  and  grips 
their  hearts.  Something  in  all  of  us  approves  and  honors  the  heroic. 
Human  nature  is  naturally  good.  Why  can  we  not  believe  that  the 
world  is  made  with  this  characteristic,  or  at  least  modified  so  that 
the  good  wins  out?  This  suggests  to  me  "a  power  not  ourselves 
that  makes  for  righteousness,"  is  not  a  rationalization  but  a  reality. 
This  power  is  not  confined  to  Jewish,  Christian  or  Hindu  manifesta- 
tions. No  revelation  is  complete.  Practically  today,  does  our  Chris- 
tian civilization  not  need  some  of  the  quiet  contemplation,  the  self- 
sufficiency  in  the  individual,  found  in  Gotama's  life  and  teachings? 
We,  like  merry-go-rounds,  go  around  and  around;  but  do  we  in- 
crease in  ourselves  accordingly  ?  On  the  other  hand,  do  not  the  civ- 
ilizations dominated  by  Buddha  accept  too  much  things  as  they 
are?  Perhaps  Buddha's  life  would  not  teach  this,  he  changed  stress 
on  the  Vedas,  or  religious  rites,  on  caste,  on  extreme  asceticism. 
Like  Jesus,  he  had  new  ideas  perfected  from  the  old  to  give  the 
world.  Without  doubt,  these  two  great  Asiatic  religious  teachers 
have  given  much  to  the  world.  But  these  may  be  the  beginning  of 
a  long  line  of  torch  bearers,  each  of  which  shall  bring  us  nearer  to 
the  perfect  day. 

At  the  present  time  the  irony  of  fate  makes  Buddha,  who  did 
not  believe  in  one  over- ruling  God,  worshipped  by  some  of  his  fol- 
lowers as  God ;  while  Jesus  who  rebuked  a  rich  young  man  for  call- 
ing him  good,  saying  that  God  alone  is  good,  is  also  worshipped  as 
God.  But  is  this  not  a  compliment  to  both?  They  lived  so  divinely 
they  are  thought  to  be  God,  our  highest  concept  of  Goodness. 


INSANITY,  RELATIVITY,  AND  GROUP-FORMATION 

BY   THOMAS   D.    ELIOT 

WITHOUT  pretending  to  comprehend  the  mathematics  of 
Einstein,  it  is  possible  for  one  to  recognize  in  several  current 
fields  of  thought,  behavior  and  culture,  certain  parallel  trends 
moving  as  if  in  relation  to  the  concept  of  "relativity"  as  a  point  of 
reference. 

Certain  basic  conceptions  of  relativity  seem  to  help  in  grasping 
certain  phenomena  of  group-formation  and  group  behavior. 

Among  the  illustrations  of  relativity  offered  by  its  alleged  pop- 
ularizers,  one  of  the  most  familiar  is  that  of  the  moving  platforms. 
Each  platform  is  moving  with  relation  to  the  others  but  in  such  a 
way  that  whether  any  point  or  any  platform  is  to  be  judged  as 
moving  back,  forth,  up,  down,  in,  out,  or  as  fixed  depends  entirely 
upon  the  point  of  view;  that  is,  which  platform  is  taken  "as  if"  it 
were  a  fixed  point  of  reference  and  departure. 

Instead  of  a  platform  we  may  substitute  in  the  metaphor  a 
passenger-ship,  a  landslide,  a  glacier,  a  floating  island  (cf.  Dean 
Swift's  "Laputa"),  a  self-consistent  "cake  of  custom,"  or  a  geo- 
centric, anthropocentric  planet.  The  rest  of  the  landscape  or  of 
the  heavens  or  of  humanity  may  then  be  viewed  as  if  it  were  terra 
incognita;  an  outer  darkness  of  ignored  or  distorted  or  confused 
"moving  platforms,"  subject  to  no  known  law;  a  barbarian  chaos, 
outside  of  an  oasis  of  cosmos  ruled  by  absolute  conceptions. 

Let  us  bring  into  focus  in  rapid  succession  some  of  the  non- 
mathematical  phenomena  in  which  the  principle  of  relativity  has 
seemed  operative  or  applicable.  Many  of  the  examples  are,  of 
course,  examples  also  of  the  familiar  concept  of  "in-groups  and 
out-groups.""  They  also  illustrate  "consciousness  of  kind."  But 
the  emphasis  in  the  present  paper  is  upon  the  independence,  self- 
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sufficiency  and  self-corroborative  nature  of  the  culture  patterns 
in  each  in-group,  and  upon  the  chaotic  state  in  which  all  out-groups 
logically  appear  once  the  internally-consistent  cultural  scheme  of 
any  particular  in-group  is  accepted  as  an  absolute  point  of  ref- 
erence. 

^         ^         ^J; 

Proverbs  (which  so  often  reflect  profound  concepts)  give  us 
relativity  in  homely  phrase :  "One  man's  meat  is  another  man's 
poison."  "It's  a  poor  wind  that  blows  nobody  good."  "When  in 
Rome,  do  as  the  Romans  do."  Even  our  fathers  recognized  the 
relativity  of  morals.^ 

In  religion  the  early  tolerance  of  the  Pagan  world  gave  way  to 
the  absolutism  of  historic  Christianity.  Early  Christianity,  typified 
by  the  story  of  the  Good  Samaritan,  by  Peter's  vision  and  by  Jesus' 
"many  mansions,"  announced  doctrines  of  relativity.  But  Rome 
emerged  as  a  victor  in  a  conflict  of  gods.  Even  henotheism  is  more 
apt  to  be  more  tolerant  than  absolute  monotheism.  The  absolutis- 
tic  attitude  of  Catholicism  was  carried  over  by  the  "reformed" 
sects,  despite  the  doctrines  of  individualism  somewhat  inconsis- 
tently claimed  by  some  of  the  Protestants.  Relativism  reappears 
with  the  beginnings  of  the  modern  liberal  movement,  and  mission- 
ary zeal  seems  to  vary  inversely  with  the  recognition  of  relativity 
in  religion. 

In  psychology,  too,  the  principle  of  relativity  is  applicable.  We 
have  the  mot  attributed  to  a  French  diagnostician:  "This  man  is 
normal  in  the  Vosges,  feeble-minded  in  Paris."  In  a  relativistic 
universe,  who  shall  say  which  mind  is  absolutely  slow  and  which 
fast?    Tolstoi's  "Ivan,  the  Fool"  is  a  parable  apropos. 

The  principle  is  even  more  clear  when  we  come  to  the  so-called 
psychoses  and  geniuses.  Dozens  of  geniuses  in  every  field  have 
been  locally,  or  popularly,  or  temporarily,  psychopathic  or  even 
legally  insane;  for  both  genius  and  insanity  are  social  judgments, 
depending  upon  the  capacity  of  the  individual  and  of  those  who  sit 
in  judgment,  to  communicate  with  each  other,  to  find  some  suffi- 
cient common  denominator  in  their  universes  of  discourse ;  some 
common  platform,  understanding.  "Judging  not,  that  ye  be  not 
judged." 

William  Blake  referred  once  to  his  appreciation  of  "the  fires  of 

1  Cf.  in  this  connection  Friedrich  Nietzsche's  Thus  Spake  Zarathustra,  XV. 
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Hell     .     .     .     which  to  the  Angels  look  like  torment  and  insanity." 

It  is,  of  course,  possible  for  a  divided  or  disintegrated  self  to 
develop  internal  cleavages  like  the  separately  moving  platforms  of 
the  Einsteinian  illustration.  In  which  case,  much  that  was  said 
above  of  groups  and  individuals  applies  to  isolated  or  C(jnllicling 
complexes,  each  setting  up  a  claim  to  an  absolute  sovereignty,  and 
thus  thwarting  any  higher  integration  by  their  incapacity  to  occupy 
any  point  of  reference  outside  their  own  closed  circuits  of  be- 
havior. 

In  education,  we  have  the  familiar  contrast  between  "propa- 
ganda" and  so-called  "true  education."  Too  often,  to  be  sure,  this 
contrast  is  drawn  between  the  inculcation  of  two  conflicting  sys- 
tems of  thought  or  mores,  each  of  which  is  essentially  as  abso- 
lutistic  as  the  other.  There  is,  however,  a  common  element  in  many 
of  the  "modern"  or  "experimental"  schemes  implying  the  imperma- 
nence  of  any  existing  so-called  order  in  society,  insisting  upon  the 
independent  validity  of  each  child's  world  or  the  world  created  by 
the  activity  of  the  child's  own  group,  and  stressing  the  undesira- 
bility  of  attempting  to  conform  the  child  to  the  accepted  mold.  If 
"in  My  Father's  House  are  many  mansions,"  verily  also  in  the 
"modern  school"  are  many  "moving  platforms." 

In  the  arts  there  are  many  schools,  especially  in  the  20th  cen- 
tury, which  have  set  up  for  themselves  self-sufficient  platforms 
of  principle  (or  lack  of  principle!)  and  canons  of  appreciation. 
Within  closed  circles  the  artists  of  each  such  group  constitute 
themselves  a  mutual  admiration  society,  actually  or  feignedly  as 
contemptuous  of  all  other  alleged  music,  painting,  or  poetry  as 
Hellenes  were  of  "BaoBcxQOl."  the  "chosen  people"  of  the 
"goyim"  or  the  Musselmans  of  the  Christians. 

A  cultivated  Greek  or  Roman,  or  an  uncultivated  American, 
would  declare  stark  madness  the  elaborate  construct  represented  by 
a  Wagner  opera  or  symphony  concert:  the  forgotten  irrelevancies 
of  staging,  applause,  the  beau  mondc,  the  class  distinctions,  the  in- 
congruity of  the  union  orchestra  and  the  Xiebelungs  or  the  Ar- 
thurian phantasies;  the  divorced  soloist  singing  W'alther's  prize 
song;  the  esotericism  of  the  program,  the  cult  of  the  higher  math- 
ematics of  musical  theory  and  criticism.  Only  those  who  have 
grown  up  in.  the  given  milieu  or  analyzed  the  historic  sources  of  an 
intricate  culture  complex  can  be  expected  to  share  or  even  under- 
stand it. 
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In  anthropology  we  find  the  increasing  tendency  to  refuse  the 
Europo-centric  or  Nordo-centric  points  of  absolute  reference  in 
appraising  civilizations  and  race-traits.  Western  "civilization"  is 
no  longer  acceptable  as  the  norm  in  setting  scales  of  evolution  for 
given  techniques  and  institutions,  nor  for  civilization  in  general.^ 
The  cultures  of  "outlandish"  peoples  are  now  judged  from  the  point 
of  view  of  their  own  origins,  resources,  adaptive  needs  and  satisfac- 
tions, and  the  imposition  or  imitation  of  alien  "improvements"  is 
recognized  as  often  a  misfortune.  One  culture-pattern  will  only 
absorb  such  traits  of  another  area  as  are  capable  of  congruity  with 
its  own  system.  The  attempt  to  keep  cultures  water-tight,  however, 
is  as  futile  as  the  attempt  to  civilize  by  storm.  Projective  (resis- 
tant) absolutism  is  as  futile  as  introjective  (missionary  and  persecu- 
tive)  absolutism.^ 

In  politics  the  doctrine  of  absolute  sovereignty  once  claimed  by 
the  self-sufficient  autocrats  of  ancient  empires,  self-styled  "Lords 
of  the  Universe,"  yielded  gradually  to  the  obvious  facts  of  rival 
sovereignties,  but  finds  modern  counterparts  in  the  self-sufficient 
majorities  of  modern  democracies  and  the  arrogant  nationalism 
of  militaristic  cultures.  But  here,  too,  we  find  relativity ;  first,  in 
the  degrees  of  local  autonomy  yielded  to  provinces  and  dominions 
in  the  great  empires ;  later,  in  federalism ;  still  later  in  internation- 
alism and  cosmopolitanism  as  theories  of  the  political  future.  Even 
more  clearly  are  the  theories  of  plural  sovereignty  put  forward  by 
Laski,  et  al.,  and  the  proposals  of  Syndicalists  and  guildsmen,  doc- 
trines of  political  relativity.  The  modern  public  is  no  longer  ho- 
mogeneous, and  cannot  be  intelligently  represented  on  a  merely 
geographic  basis.  "A  public  is,  in  fact,  organized  on  the  basis  of  a 
universe  of  discourse,  and  within  the  limits  of  this  universe  of  dis- 
course, language,  statements  of  fact,  news,  will  have,  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes,  the  same  meanings.     It  is  this  circle  of  mutual  in- 

~  Cf.  Goldenweiser,  A.  A.,  Early  Civilizations,  Knopf,  N.  Y.,  1922 ;  Tagore, 
Rabindranath,  "Nationalism  in  the  West,"  Atlantic  Monthly,  Vol.  119,  March, 
1917,  pp.  289-301 ;  Dickinson,  G.  Lowes,  Letters  of  a  Chinese  Official,  McClure, 
Phillips,  N.  Y.,  1906. 

3  Cf.  discussion  of  the  projective  and  introjective  phases  of  identification 
and  group  behavior,  Journal  of  Abnormal  and  Social  Psychology,  June-Sep- 
tember,  1927. 
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fluence  within  which  there  is  a  universe  of  discourse  that  defines 
the  limits  of  the  pubHc.""* 

Closely  related  to  this  organization  of  publics  is  the  isolation  of 
classes — not  merely  the  quasi-mythical  cleavage  between  Capital 
and  Labor,  but  between  the  many  levels  and  "social  sets"  with 
which  we  are  all  familiar.  The  barriers  between  such  groups  lead, 
within  each  in-grouj),  to  closed  circles  of  self-corroborating  ideas, 
beliefs,  attitudes  and  prejudices  which  perpetuate  the  isolation.  This 
is  presumably  still  more  the  case  in  caste  systems.  The  constitu- 
encies of  certain  churches,  periodicals,  universities  and  clubs  are 
of  similar  absolutist  character,  producing  attitudes  noticeable  to 
outsiders  as  naivete,  but  to  insiders  as  the  earmarks  of  "our  kind." 

*     *     * 

To  grasp  the  relativity  of  closed  systems  of  consensus,  an  ob- 
server must  be  sufficienth-  objective  not  to  be  drawn  into  the  circle 
of  influence  of  such  groups, — not  even  to  the  extent  of  hating 
them.  For  hate,  a  typical  out-group  sentiment,  entangles  one  in 
the  same  web  of  values  within  which  the  isolated  clique  or  class 
has  withdrawn. 

It  should  be  noted  that  it  is  the  naive  absolutism  of  individuals 
or  of  small  groups  which  gives  the  outside  observer  the  opportu- 
nity to  recognize  the  principle  of  sociological  relativity.  One  re- 
calls the  Scotswoman  who  thought  "All  the  world's  a  bit  quare  save 
masel'  and  the  Meenister,  and  sometimes  A  ha'e  ma  doobts  o'  the 
Meenister."  Relativity  is  perhaps  most  easily  seen  as  between  con- 
flicting groups,  with  neither  one  of  which  the  observer  is  identified. 
The  participant  is  apt  to  be,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  an  abso- 
lutist, especial!}^  in  a  conflict  group.  It  is  also  easier  to  see  the  rel- 
ativity of  the  alleged  absolutism  of  a  small  group  than  that  of  a 
whole  society  in  whose  culture  system  one  has  been  born  and  is 
immersed. 

These  errors  and  biasses  are  familiar,  however,  to  all  students 
of  inductive  logic.  The  difficulties  in  maintaining  the  objectivity 
of  observation  have  been  noted  by  scholars  from  Bacon  to  !Mill  and 
Spencer,  and  are  critical  in  the  discussion  of  sociological,  as  of 
any  relativity. 

Can  man  be  a  "participant  observer,"  or  is  this  an  antinomy?  Is 
our  capacity  to  conceive  of  being  such  a  combination,  a  creative 

^  Park  and  Burgess,  Introduction  to  the  Science  of  Sociology,  The  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  Press,  Chicago,  1921,  p.  791. 
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earnest  of  our  capacity  actually  to  be  it?  One  can  only  try  out  the 
personal  equation  by  attempting  to  live  as  if  X  were  known:  i.  e., 
as  if  he  were  at  once  observer  and  participant.  Or,  if  not  simul- 
taneously, at  least  in  alternating  current,  so  that  the  momentum 
of  participation  (introjection)  is  not  destroyed  by  the  inhibition  of 
aloofness  (propection),  and  the  margin  of  error  is  not  so  great  as 
be  considered  biassed.  If,  then,  the  equation  works  out,  why,  it 
works  out ! 

To  some  extent,  of  course,  differences,  as  well  as  likenesses, 
are  projected  upon  the  out-group.  Because  certain  traits  or  be- 
haviors are  alien  to  our  culture  pattern  we  assume  that  their  plat- 
form is  not  as  our  platform.  This  assumption,  tho  illusory,  may 
prove  self-corroborative.  Systematic  illusions  are  very  real  forces, 
whether  in  individuals  or  in  groups,  and  serve  both  to  bind  and  to 
isolate.  Titania  and  Bottom  are  a  symbol  of  situations  of  which 
Lear  and  Cordelia  represent  the  ambivalent  opposite. 

"One  day  Cyrano  de  Bergerac  heard  two  birds  conversing  in  a 
tree.  One  of  them  said,  'The  souls  of  birds  are  immortal.'  'There 
can  be  no  doubt  of  it,'  replied  the  other.  'But  it  is  inconceivable 
that  beings  who  possess  neither  bills  nor  feathers,  who  have  no 
wings  and  walk  on  two  legs,  should  believe  that  they,  like  the  birds, 
have  an  immortal  soul.'  ''^ 

*         *         * 

So  long  as  one's  necessary  controls  and  adjustments  are  lim- 
ited to  one  "platform"  or  self-consistent  systematized  basis  of  ac- 
tion, a  theory  or  picture  of  the  other  platforms  based  upon  one's 
point  of  view,  and  accepted  as  part  of  the  common  basis  of  ref- 
erence by  other  occupants  of  the  same  platform,  will  be  quite  satis- 
factory to  all  concerned.  It  will  be  pragmatically  true,  for  it  will 
work  and  corroborate  itself  so  long  as  no  one  attempts  to  do  any- 
thing involving  the  other  platforms.  Montagues  and  Capulets, 
Jews  and  Samaritans,  must  pass  each  other  by,  on  the  other  side. 
It  is  only  when  some  one  tries  to  step  off  his  platform,  or  to  enlarge 
it  by  annexing  part  of  the  surrounding  "chaos,"  or  when  one  plat- 
form actually  collides  with  another,  that  trouble  arises.  Then, 
either  the  accepted  system  has  to  be  modified  to  include  the  facts 
of  the  annexed  area,  or  a  new  system  based  upon  the  new  more  in- 
clusive point   of   reference,   has  to  be  established.     This   actually 

5  Attributed  to  Anatole  France. 
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happened  when  Columbus,  Copernicus  and  Galileo  literally  revo- 
lutionized the  medieval  and  Ptolemaic  worlds. 

Absolutist  systems,  possibly  excepting  metaphysical  monisms, 
either  ignore  chaos  or  create  it  by  contrast  with  cosmos.  Now  an 
absolutism  may  be  held  by  one  person  or  many.  The  acceptability 
of  it  depends  upon  the  size  of  the  "platform."  A  single  person 
with  systematized  conceptions  of  the  rest  of  the  world  at  odds  with 
those  of  every  one  else,  may  show  great  heroism  in  defense  of  his 
own  world  in  which  he  has  absolute  faith;  but  the  commonly  ac- 
cepted absolutism  of  the  group  or  community  within  the  limits  of 
which  his  behavior  must  move  and  have  its  being,  will  declare  him 
comic,   fanatic  or  dangerous. 

If,  like  Quixote,  one  has  even  a  single  Sancho  to  say  yea,  yea, 
to  his  illusions,  he  may  be  confirmed  and  carried  away  therein, — 
unless  his  confidant  be  a  psychiatrist  with  "one  foot  on  shore"  in 
what  the  rest  of  us  call  reality,  so  as  to  rescue  him.  Leopold  and 
Loeb  were  not  technically  insane:  possibly  this  is  because  their 
pathological  trends  had  proved  comnnmicahle,  at  least  to  each 
other,  in  a  real  world ;  and  law  does  not  recognize  insanity  a  deux. 
Martin  has  shown  that  crowds  show  behavior  patterns  analogous 
to  neurosis,  and  Miller  has  written  of  collective  psychoses ;  but  it 
is  not  easy  to  diagnose  a  whole  group.  Wells,  in  Christina  Alberta's 
Father,  pointed  out  that  the  only  essential  difference  between  the 
deluded  Mr.  Preemby,  who  thought  he  was  an  emperor,  and  the 
King  of  England,  was  that  a  few  more  people  had  agreed  to  tell  the 
King  of  England  so. 

Marked  ability  to  communicate,  to  adjust  and  to  adapt  or  mod- 
ify one's  environment,  and  to  influence  others,  may  accompany  an 
unusual  mental  variation.  Such  an  individual  is  naturally  less  apt 
to  be  dubbed  pathological.  It  is  easier  to  appreciate  the  contribu- 
tions of  such  persons,  to  see  the  "method  in  their  madness,"  to 
tolerate  their  "eccentricities"  rather  than  fear  their  "symptoms." 
There  are  doubtless  also  persons  whose  minds  are  of  such  charac- 
ter that  no  one  could  find  in  their  vagaries  anything  worth  salvag- 
ing. No  one  could  communicate  an  experience  that  had  no  com- 
mon element  to  share:  it  is  like  the  impact  of  rays  for  which  there 
is  no  receptor-mechanism.  But  the  principle  of  relativity  should 
make  it  easier  for  us  to  be  alwavs  watching  variate  individuals  and 
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groups,  as  receptively  as  possible,  for  the  mutations  which  are  the 
raw  material  of  social  selection  and  progress. 

There  were  those  who  said,  "Naught  of  good  can  come  out  of 
Nazareth." 

Wherever  a  considerable  number  of  persons  have  been  subjected 
to  similar  strains  or  thwarts,  by  changes  of  environment,  but  have 
no  ready-at-hand  behavior  patterns  to  enable  them  to  neutralize 
these  tensions,  there  is  unrest,  a  "milling  of  the  herd,"  and  the  sit- 
uation is  ripe  for  the  arrival  of  a  prophet — a  divinely  mad  person 
whose  experience  has  been  enough  like  that  of  the  rest,  but  whose 
sensitivity  and  expressiveness  are  greater.  His  explanation,  his 
rationalization,  his  formula  of  salvation  or  slogan  of  action,  will 
fall  upon  the  welcoming  ears  of  those  who  have  been  saying,  "Lo, 
here!"  and  "Lo,  there!" 

Similarly,  the  history  of  such  efforts  as  those  of  Akhnaton,  Ak- 
bar,  Plato,  Jesus  (so  far  as  Judaism  was  concerned),  Julian  the 
Apostate,  even  of  Cromwell,  seems  to  demonstrate  the  "strain 
toward  consistency"  which  binds  the  various  culture  traits  into  a 
tissue  resistant  of  elements  from  any  other  universe  of  discourse. 
This  tendency  of  habits  to  call  each  other  back  in  spite  of  super- 
ficial social  revolution  is,  of  course,  rooted  in  the  conditioned  re- 
sponse mechanisms  of  the  interconditioned  individuals  which  form 
the  group.  The  prophet  may  be  wi'thout  honor  in  his  own  country, 
not  only  because  no  man  is  an  expert  or  hero  in  his  home  town, 
but  because  it  is  only  in  some  other  culture  area  that  a  group  with 
attitudes  and  cravings  ripe  for  his  "message"  may  be  found. 

An  interesting  thesis  might  be  written  upon  a  study  of  all  those 
personages  who,  relatively  unrecognized  at  home,  have  achieved 
fame  abroad.  Apparently  human  beings  behave  a  little  as  mol- 
ecules are  supposed  to  under  "the  quantum  theory;"  a  civilization 
does  not  easily  jump  from  one  platform  to  another  moving  at  right 
angles  to  it;  it  is  only  when  there  is  an  inner  strain  toward  wcon- 
sistency  that  we  can  say  that  "Nahira  humana  saltum  facit." 

*         *         * 

There  is  a  sense  in  which  "hopelessly  sane"  is  equivalent  to 
"hopelesly  insane :"  both  are  absolutist,  and  the  only  difference  is  that 
the  word  sanity  implies  acceptance  by  the  carriers  of  the  group 
culture  or  milieu  in  which  the  observed  behavior  is  included.     The 
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hopelessly  sane  person  is  one  who  cannot  imagine  any  universe  or 
system  other  than  his  own  (whether  in  taste,  morals,  theology,  pol- 
itics, industry  or  science)  as  having  any  possible  claim  to  validity 
based  upon  the  experience  of  sentient  beings. 

Even  Cromwell  could  say,  "Remember  always  that  it  is  barely 
conceivable  that  we  may  be  in  the  wrong,"  and  the  Puritan  Pastor 
Robinson's  farewell  sermon  to  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  was  on  the  text 
"The  Lord  hath  yet  more  light  to  break  forth  from  his  holy  word."^ 

Liberalism  and  tolerance  are  policies  of  relativity.  The  liberal 
who  is  "willing  to  imagine  himself  believing  anything"  can  by  a 
voluntary  introjection  of  the  other  group's  ideas  and  attitudes  vir- 
tually step  onto  the  other  platform  and  temporarily  sympathize  with 
the  other's  JVelta)iseJiaitHJ!g.  ^Most  liberals,  however,  are  not  rad- 
ically liberal.     They  are  not  tolerant  of  intolerance. 

The  idealist-monist  posits  a  sentient  Absolute  to  which  all  rela- 
tive experience  (which  is  to  say  all  experience)  must  refer  and  re- 
late for  its  ultimate  significance.  The  Als  Ob  philosophy  says  vir- 
tually what  Voltaire  said  of  God,  that  whether  or  not  there  be  such 
an  Absolute,  men  must  live  as  if  there  were  some  point  of  refer- 
ence fixed,  final  for  them,  about  which  (at  least  for  their  ozim 
group-system  or  platform)  their  universe  revolves  and  organizes 
itself.  ]Most  men,  however,  tend  to  identify  this  sort  of  Absolute 
with  their  own  scale  of  values  and  horizon. 

If,  as  Jane  Harrison's  work  suggests,  the  group-spirit  is  the 
group-god,  Trigant  Burrow  might  add  at  this  point  that  the  Com- 
munity creates  man  in  its  own  Image,  tho  man  rebels  and  sets  up 
his  own  images  from  time  to  time. 

"The  other  day  I  furnished  a  sentiment  in  response  to  a  man's 
request — to-wit : 

"The  noblest  work  of  God?'     Man. 

"'Who  found  it  out?'     Man. 

"I  thought  it  was  very  good  and  smart,  but  the  other  person 
didn't."« 

Absolute  relativity,  by  contrast  with  private  absolutism,  would 
assume  a  God  inclusive  of  every  possible  viewpoint.  Our  nearest 
finite  approach  to  this  is  a  capacity  to  assume  as  many  as  possible 

"^  These  quotations  have  not  been  verbally  verified. — T.  D.  E. 
8  Attributed  to  Mark  Twain. 
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of  the  actual  points  of  view  represented  in  our  experience  of  our 
world,  and  thus  gradually  to  expand  our  own  horizons  of  discourse. 
Men  feel  that  they  must  have  common  termini  ah  quo  and  ad 
quern.  It  was  the  offer  of  such  termini  that  converted  to  Christian- 
ity the  Teutonic  chieftain,  to  whom  human  life  had  seemed  as  a 
bird  flying  across  the  rafters  of  the  lighted  hall,  out  of  the  dark, 
into  the  dark.  Omar  Khayyam,  on  the  other  hand,  had  a  very  rel- 
ativistic  Fate  as  God:^ 

"Into  this  Universe,  and  why  not  knowing, 
Nor  whence,  like  water  willy-nilly  flowing: 
And  out  of  it,  as  wind  along  the  waste, 
I  know  not  whither,  willy-nilly  blowing." 

^         ^  >ic 

Any  normative  concept  easily  acquires  an  absolutistic  bias. 
Evolution,  Progress,  Normality,  Justice,  viewed  absolutely  must  re- 
fer to  some  fixed  platform  of  values  from  which  the  parade  of  life 
is  to  be  judged. 

A  relative  concept  of  justice,  on  the  other  hand,  recognizes  no 
final  or  preconceived  Platonic  ideal,  but  a  situation  within  which 
elements  of  interest  are  in  relative  harmony.  If  other  individuals 
then  claim  injustice,  that  shows  that  the  situation  has  enlarged  be- 
cause some  new  element,  previously  outside  the  harmonized  situa- 
tion, had  intruded.  A  reorganization  of  the  new  situation  must 
then  be  undertaken,  with  the  new  element  harmonized,  before  the 
concept  "justice"  can  again  be  used  to  describe  it.  A  problem  is  a 
situation  which  cannot  find  reasonably  harmonious  adjustment 
without  the  enlarging  of  the  situation  by  introducing  some  new 
element  (such  as  a  doctor  or  social  worker  or  arbitrator  or  re- 
ceiver or  dictator), ^^  who  throws  out  some  disturbing  factor,  or 
makes  possible  some  rearrangement  or  adjustment. 

Progress,  like  justice,  too  often  seems  illusory  because  it  is  ap- 
praised from  the  absolutist  "platform"  of  some  special  interest,  age, 
or  system.  Conservatives  and  reactionaries  feel  that  the  modern 
world  is  slipping,  or  even  moving,  rapidly  down  grade.  Henry 
Adams  was,  by  his  own  admission,  born  in  the  nineteenth  century 
into  the  culture  of  the  eighteenth,  and  forced  to  face  the  juggernaut 

9  Rubaiyat  Stanza  XXIX. 

IOC/.  "A  Limbo  for  Cruel  Words,"  The  Survey,  June  15,  1922;  "Cures 
and  Cure-Ails,"  Journal  of  Abnormal  and  Social  Psychology,  June,  1928. 
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of  the  twentieth.  But  he  would  have  preferred  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury to  that  twenty-first  upon  which  he  speculated,  and  for  him  all 
history  was  as  a  clock  running  down,  faster  and  faster. 

Both  by  going  "back"  in  time  and  also  by  going  to  the  "back- 
ward" spaces  of  the  earth  one  could  find  codes  and  practices  sim- 
ilarly "primitive."  In  this  fact,  moreover,  one  can  feel  a  foreshad- 
owing of  the  Einsteinian  "spatialization  of  time."  In  .America 
one's  thought-forms  for  the  decades  are  tiers  of  states  following  the 
frontier  back  to  the  colonies.  The  archaeologist  of  the  Orient 
digs  from  age  to  age.  In  Rome  or  Egypt  one  can  step  from  cen- 
tury to  century. 

To  Lord  Dunsany  is  attributed  a  witty  relativism :  that  in  a 
truly  civilized  world,  any  man  should  have  the  right  to  live  in  any 
century  he  pleases.     Here,  again,  is  the  "spatialization  of  time." 

For  the  relativist,  as  for  those  cultures  to  whom  the  idea  of 
"progress"  is  alien,  time  brings  only  change,  which  begs  no  ques- 
tions. Special  progress,  for  special  groups  or  interests,  is  obvi- 
ously possible,  even  for  the  relativist.  Is  he,  however,  so  absolu- 
tistic  about  his  relativism  as  to  deny  the  possibility  of  general  prog- 
ress, as  an  economist  might  deny  the  possibility  of  a  general  rise 
in  values?  So  long  as  progress  is  conceived  in  relation  to  a  point 
internal  to  one's  social  system,  it  means  merely  a  revolving,  with 
motion  equal  and  opposite,  the  advance  of  one  group  at  the  expense 
of  another.  Progress  is  conceivable  only  within  a  given  universe 
of  discourse  which  is  itself  considered  as  passing  a  point  placed 
external  to  itself,  in  a  direction  the  value  of  which  is  agreed  upon. 
The  generality  of  progress  is,  then,  dependent  upon  how  large  a 
group  can  be  got  to  agree  on  a  scale  of  values.  Generality  itself 
is  seen  to  be  not  absolute,  but  relative  to  scope  and  agreement. 
Social  progress  itself  may  be  considered  as  the  gradual  or  sudden 
enlargement  of  the  sphere  or  platform  of  group  integration,  i.  e., 
of  the  social  universe  of  discourse  in  which  contact  and  interaction 
and  reciprocal  adjustment  are  possible. 

There  is  a  danger  that  relativity  may  become  an  "ism" — that  it 
will  itself  acquire  a  positive  normative  or  absolutistic  value,  so 
that  any  smack  of  absolutism  will  be  considered  a  taint.  But  ab- 
solutisms (radical  or  reactionary)  may  also  have  their  function, 
which  liberals  should  be  the  first  to  recognize.     Without  some  ab- 
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solutism  this  would  become  a  relativist's  paradise — "the  best  of  all 
possible  worlds" — a  drifting  hell. 

Relativity,  once  accepted,  is^  however,  itself  conducive  to  self- 
corroborative  attitudes :  the  creative  "as  if"  applies  again  here. 
People  who  believe  in  relativity  will  act  as  if  their  own  and  other 
cultural  complexes  and  reciprocally  independent  validity,  and  such 
validity  may  thus  arrive  in  actuality.  Separate  cultures  may  thus 
develop  a  new  type  of  relative  isolation  or  isolated  relativity. 

To  adopt  the  relative  attitude  need  not  mean  the  abandoning  of 
all  differences,  nor  of  all  participation,  any  more  than,  in  art,  the 
appreciation  eii  seinble  involves  an  ignoring  or  abolishing  of  parts. 
Internationalism,  again,  does  not  necessarily  mean  cosmopolitanism 
or  panmixia. ^•'^ 

The  paradox  with  which  to  close  is  this : 

The  only  "absolute"  worth  seeking  or  recognizing  is  one  that 
can  or  will  see  all  finite  systems  as  relative. 

11  Cf.  Royce,  Josiah,   The  Philosophy  of  Loyalty. 
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THE  FUTURE  OF  RELIGION  IN  ASIA 

BY   DALJIT   SINGH    SADHARIA 

ASIA  today  is  the  scene  of  remarkable  changes.  She  is  passing 
through  a  great  period  of  transition  and  is  undergoing  a  proc- 
ess of  unique  transformation.  The  currents  of  poHtical,  social, 
religious,  economic,  and  intellectual  upheavals  are  of  such  dynamic 
energy  and  titanic  proportions  that  it  would  not  be  the  least  ex- 
aggeration to  call  them  a  new  era  in  her  history.  There  have  been 
crises  in  history  but  none  comparable  to  the  present  drama  in  the 
East.  The  stilled  waters  of  Oriental  life  were  stirred  to  their  verv 
depths  by  forces  operating  within  and  from  without.  Nine  hundred 
million  people  are  animated  by  new  ideas  and  aspirations  and  are  in 
the  midst  of  stupendous  changes.  The  doctrines  of  liberty  and  self- 
determination  are  permeating  the  minds  of  the  educated  classes  and 
are  fast  taking  possession  of  the  masses.  A  tide  of  nationalism,  a 
new  phenomenon  in  the  East,  is  sweeping  over  the  whole  con- 
tinent and  is  becoming  a  sort  of  religious  cult.  Age-long  traditions 
and  beliefs  are  receding  into  the  background,  vanishing  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye  before  the  onrush  of  modern  ideas.  The  East 
is  moving  so  fast  that  in  comparison  Europe  and  America  seem  to 
be  standing  still.  No  such  phrases  as  ''the  unchanging  East"  and 
"Better  Fifty  years  of  Europe  than  a  cycle  of  Catha\"  can  now 
justly  be  applied  to  her.'  Asia  has  fully  awakened  from  the  lethargy 
of  centuries,  and  the  twentieth  century  is  destined  to  witness  a 
colossal  change  in  the  sphere  of  world  politics  and  a  radical  modi- 
fication of  the  mentality  of  the  East. 

One  of  the  most  portentous  convulsions  in  present  day  Asia  is 
undoubtedly  a  religious  one.  For  centuries  the  Oriental,  like  the 
Europeans  of  the  Middle  Ages,  had  drawn  their  moral  ideas  from 
the  supposed  revealed  scriptures  and  had  regulated  their  lives  ac- 
cording to   their  teachings.      Religion   had  provided   them   with   a 
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cosmolog}' — an  explanation  of  historic  evolution,  an  interpretation 
of  the  meaning  of  life  and  a  rule  of  conduct — and  had  satisfied 
their  ponderous  longing  for  the  supernatural  by  the  promise  of  a 
prospective  immortality.  For  centuries  the  Orientals  had  inscribed 
faith  at  the  head  of  their  table  of  values  and  in  all  the  departments 
of  their  life  and  activity  had  willingly  submitted  to  the  will  of 
God  and  tradition.  Even  the  very  structure  of  Eastern  society  is 
determined  by  dogma  and  religious  authority.  The  savage  caste 
system  of  India  is  the  direct  product  of  Brahmanism;  the  demoral- 
izing conservatism  of  China  is  the  outgrowth  of  Confucian  ethics ; 
the  Japanese  emperor  worship  has  its  roots  in  Shintoism ;  and  the 
institution  of  Khilafat  owes  its  origin  to  Islam.  There  is  no  de- 
partment of  Oriental  life  which  directly  and  indirectly  is  not 
moulded  and  dominated  by  religion.  Even  the  smallest  details  of 
every  day  life  such  as  eating,  drinking,  sleeping,  loving,  and  dress- 
ing have  been  regulated  by  religion,  which  has  compelled  men  and 
women,  like  a  child  in  leading  strings,  to  walk  always  in  the  direc- 
tion in  which  it  would  pull  them. 

But  this  has  changed,  and  in  a  short  space  of  time  Eastern 
thought  has  undergone  an  intellectual  revolution.  The  spread  of 
scientific  civilization,  the  introduction  of  Western  secular  educa- 
tion in  the  schools  and  colleges,  the  growth  of  industrialism,  the 
rise  of  nationalism,  and  above  all  the  importation  of  the  discoveries 
and  results  of  modern  science  in  the  East  have  combined  to  shake 
the  foundation  of  religion  and  to  undermine  the  hold  of  the  old 
antiquated  theological  formulas  on  the  minds  of  the  younger  gen- 
eration. The  sacred  books,  which  are  a  mere  collection  of  strange 
revelation,  miracles,  illogical  statements,  and  allegorical  dogmas, 
do  not  and  cannot  stand  the  test  of  the  merciless  logic  of  modern 
science,  nor  can  they  meet  the  requirements  of  the  strict  canons 
of  historical  criticism.  They  were  composed  in  an  age  when  the 
intellectual  level  of  mankind  was  at  its  lowest;  when  man  thought 
himself  surrounded  by  an  endless  chaos  of  phenomena  which  he 
could  not  explain  or  understand;  when  every  uncomprehended 
phenomenon  was  considered  to  be  presided  over  by  some  mysterious 
power;  when  the  ever  active  stream  of  mental  reflexes  was  imagined 
to  be  the  wanderings  of  a  restless  soul ;  and  when  experimental 
knowledge  was  wholly  non-existent.  It  is  no  wonder  that  tradi- 
tional religion  as  a  whole  has  suffered  at  the  hands  of  modern  sci- 
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ence  and  is  perishing  before  her  inexorable  and  irresistible  advance. 
The  Oriental  students  who  are  learning  the  Darwinian  theory  of 
evolution  cannot  accept  the  fantastic  theory  of  creation  as  ex- 
j)ounded  in  their  sacred  books.  Can  any  rational  being  subscribe 
to  the  theory  of  Brahmanical  mythology  which  alleges  that  four 
castes  have  been  issued  from  the  mouth,  arms,  thighs,  and  feet  of 
the  great  Brahma ;  or  to  the  Mohammedan  theory  of  creation,  which 
asserts  that  mankind  has  been  fashioned  out  of  dust  by  a  God 
magician.  Such  absurd  notions  were  satisfactory  when  mankind 
was  passing  through  the  crudest  forms  of  animistic  beliefs  and  had 
not  advanced  beyond  the  stage  of  theological  knowledge.  They 
are  becoming  a  laughing  stock  in  the  eyes  of  the  cultured  classes 
and  are  fated  to  vanish  like  the  shadow  of  night  before  the  radiance 
of  dawn.  The  introduction  of  modern  science  in  the  East  is  bring- 
ing about  tremendous  changes  in  the  mental  outlook  of  the  people 
and  is  striking  a  death  blow  at  the  old  w^orn-out  superstitions  and 
untenable  religious  beliefs. 

The  two  great  Eastern  countries  which  have  definitely  set 
themselves  against  old  traditions  and  religious  authority  are  China 
and  Turkey.  The  religious  revolution  in  Turkey  is  unquestionably 
one  of  the  most  significant  events  in  the  history  of  Lslam  in  particu- 
lar and  in  the  religious  history  of  mankind  in  general.  Mohamme- 
danism has  justly  been  regarded  as  the  most  inflexible  of  all  the 
great  religions  of  the  world  and  the  most  impervious  to  change. 
Since  its  beginnings  it  has  never  undergone  any  serious  modification 
in  its  theology,  creed  or  doctrines,  and  has  never  yielded  to  new 
ideas.  But  modern  science  and  European  rationalism  have  at  last 
succeeded  in  making  serious  breeches  in  its  steeled  ramparts  and 
have  begun  the  disintegration  of  its  whole  inner  structure.  Turkey, 
led  by  one  of  the  most  impressive  and  dominating  personalities  of 
modern  times,  has  practically  broken  away  from  Islamic  traditions 
and  has  definitely  turned  her  face  for  guidance  in  matters  ethical, 
social,  material,  and  intellectual,  not  towards  Mecca,  but  towards 
Paris.  She  has  separated  Church  and  State  and  has  secularized  her 
political  and  social  institutions  in  an  immeasurably  short  time.  She 
has  abolished  Khilafat,  regarded  by  all  believers  as  one  of  the 
cardinal  institutions  of  the  Islamic  faith ;  has  ignominiously  banished 
Khalifa,  the  spiritual  head  of  the  ^Mohammedan  world :  has  put  an 
end  to  dervish  orders,  by  a  single  stroke  of  the  pen ;  and  has  con- 
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temptuously  set  aside  the  Koranic  law  in  favor  of  the  Swiss  civil 
code.  The  old  religious  schools,  in  which  Koran  and  the  sayings 
of  the  Prophet  formed  the  sole  curriculum  of  education,  have  been 
converted  into  secular  schools  in  which  such  useful  subjects  as 
modern  science,  economics,  political  science,  modern  history  and 
philosophy  and  European  languages,  especially  French,  are  taught. 
No  longer  wnll  the  Turkish  student  rack  his  brain  over  superstitious 
religious  formulas  and  waste  his  mental  energies  by  memorizing  the 
primitive  Arabian  texts,  but  will  study  the  doctrines  of  the  eight- 
eenth century  scientific  conceptions  of  man  and  the  universe,  the 
politics  of  Cavour  and  Bismarck,  and  the  latest  developments  in 
international  politics.  The  younger  generations  of  Turkey  which 
are  now  brought  up  in  an  atmosphere  of  secular  education  will 
have  no  use  for  theological  subtleties  and  Koranic  exegesis.  The 
men  who  at  present  are  controlling  the  destinies  of  the  Turkish 
Republic  and  are  moulding  the  thought  and  life  of  the  Turkish 
youth  are  schooled  in  the  doctrines  of  Diderot,  La  Mettrie,  Hel- 
vetius,  and  Holbach  and  are  imbued  with  the  radical  French  thought. 
They  may  not  set  up  Goddess  of  Reason  as  the  state  religion  of  the 
New  Turkey  like  their  French  predecessors,  but  they  are  fully  de- 
termined to  extirpate  the  old  religious  beliefs  from  the  popular 
mind.  Their  attitude  towards  religion  is  revealed  clearly  in  The 
Book  of  Miistapha  Kemal,  by  Abel  Adam,  published  last  year  and 
now  the  best  seller  in  the  New  Turkey.  The  main  theme  of  the 
work  is  a  comparison  of  Asian  and  European  mentality  and  a  strong 
plea  for  the  adoption  of  a  scientific  view  of  life.  It  holds  up  religion 
to  execration  and  brands  the  Koran,  the  Bible  of  the  Mohamme- 
dans, with  the  stigma  of  black  book.  The  author  says  that  the 
Moslem  mentality  of  Turkey  must  be  utterly  destroyed  and  the 
European  mentality  with  its  scientific  and  secular  spirit  must  be 
adopted. 

The  crusade  against  religion  in  China  is  far  more  aggressive  and 
destructive  than  in  any  other  Oriental  country,  not  excepting  Tur- 
key. The  Chinese  "Hsin  Chao:"  "The  New  Tide  of  Thought," 
is  emphatically  an  anti-religious  movement  and  is  frankly  committed 
to  the  destruction  of  religious  beliefs.  It  allows  no  tradition — 
religious,  ethical,  social,  or  political— to  pass  unchallenged  and 
demands  that  every  accepted  belief  or  idea  must  present  a  rational 
argument  for  its  right  to  exist.     It  recognizes  no  tabus  and  no 
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inhibitions.  Reason  is  its  highest  tribunal  of  appeal,  and  the 
methods  of  modern  science  are  its  sole  criteria  of  truth.  Religion 
which  pleads  miracles,  revelations  or  mysteries  as  credentials  for 
its  continuance  in  human  society  is  wholly  inadequate  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  its  stern  scientific  logic.  All  the  suppositions  of 
religion  it  has  found  essentially  at  variance  with  the  findings  of  mod- 
ern investigations  and  wholly  incompatible  with  the  spirit  of  rational 
knowledge.  It  is  no  wonder  that  it  has  pronounced  them  a  sur\ival 
of  a  primitive  state  of  society  and  an  anachronism  in  this  age  of 
enlightenment  and  progress.  The  educated  Chinese  extremists  say, 
"We  are  living  today  in  the  house  of  science.  In  that  house  there 
can  be  no  altar  to  superstition.  Religion  is  simply  another  name 
for  superstition  and  ignorance.  Therefore  we  can  have  no  religion 
at  all  and  cannot  permit  it  to  flourish  in  China."  Nearly  all  the 
members  of  this  new  tide  of  thought  are  avowedly  hostile  to  religion 
and  are  sparing  no  efforts  to  root  out  the  popular  beliefs  from  the 
minds  of  the  people.  Two  great  leaders  of  Chinese  intellectual 
renaissance,  Dr.  Hu  Shih  and  Chancellor  Tsai,  the  most  influential 
men  in  China  today,  arie  avowed  atheists.  The  latter,  following 
Compte,  tells  us  that  religion  is  the  ovitgrowth  of  fear,  superstition, 
or  animism  and  fit  for  people  who  are  in  the  lowest  stage  of  intellect- 
ual development.  In  public  meetings  and  in  philosophical  and  anti- 
religious  clubs,  the  young  Chinese  intellectuals  fulminate  against 
religion,  and  an  energetic  propaganda  inimical  to  it  is  carried  on  in 
the  press  and  on  the  platform  all  over  the  country.  The  works  of 
European  rationalists  have  been  put  into  the  Chinese  language,  and 
their  teachings  are  now  widely  disseminated  among  the  people.  The 
French  materialists,  the  German  monists.  the  English  agnostics,  and 
the  Russian  radicals  have  all  been  translated  and  made  accessible  to 
the  general  public.  The  writings  of  these  freethinkers  are  exerting 
tremendous  influence  on  the  younger  generation  and  are  stripping 
them  of  their  old  beliefs. 

The  irreligious  or  anti-religious  movements  are  not  confined  to 
China  and  Turkey  alone  but  are  sweeping  over  other  Oriental  lands. 
The  East  has  now  opened  its  doors  wide  to  outside  forces  good  or 
bad  and  is  fully  exposed  to  all  Occidental  influences.  Hand  in 
hand  with  the  technical  scientific  inventions  of  the  West,  such  as 
the  railway,  telegraph,  telephone,  motion  picture,  printing  press, 
have  gone  nationalism,  industrialism,  scientific  materialism,  philo- 
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sophical  agnosticism  or  atheism,  socialism  and  numerous  other 
"isms,"  which  are  transforming  the  habits,  customs,  and  beUefs  of 
the  Eastern  people.  Add  to  these  Russian  Soviet  anti-religious 
propaganda  with  its  popular  Marxian  slogan  "Religion  is  the  opium 
of  the  people"  and  its  dogged  determination  to  convert  the  Orient  to 
its  gospel  of  revolution.  At  home  the  Soviets  have  pulled  down 
heavenly  and  earthly  Czars  and  have  supplanted  God  and  Christ  by 
Lenin  and  Marx.  Russia  is  well  qualified  by  her  geographical  sit- 
uation, traditions,  history,  and  philosophical  inheritance  to  play  a 
prominent  part  in  the  future  destinies  of  the  Orient.  In  her  war 
against  religion  she  is  likely  to  meet  with  success.  For  the  condi- 
tions prevailing  in  the  religious  world  of  the  East  are  far  worse 
than  those  which  obtained  in  Europe  before  the  Protestant  Refor- 
mation. The  abuses  in  the  Church,  the  subtle  craftiness  of  the- 
ologians, and  their  notorious  aversion  to  reform  and  innovation^  the 
moral  and  intellectual  rottenness  of  the  clergy  are  enough  to  turn 
the  reformers  against  religion  itself. 

As  to  the  future  of  religion  in  Asia,  can  there  be  any  doubt? 
Whatever  is  resting  on  fiction  and  fraud  will  be  overthrown.  Re- 
ligious institutions  that  consecrate  superstitions  and  spread  delusions 
will  be  compelled  to  show  what  right  they  have  to  exist.  Faith  will 
be  obliged  to  render  an  account  of  itself  to  reason,  and  mysteries 
will  give  place  to  facts.  Religion,  in  other  words,  with  its  absurd 
ideas  of  arbitrary  deity,  personal  immortality  of  the  soul,  miracles, 
revelations,  and  indeed  all  the  paraphernalia  of  theology  will  be  sup- 
planted by  the  religion  of  science.  And  this  will  result  in  the  moral, 
material,  and  social  regeneration  of  the  East.  Religion  has  been  a 
notorious  barrier  in  the  path  of  progress  and  is  responsible  for 
the  present  procrastination  of  the  nations  of  the  Orient.  Only  the 
relaxation  of  the  hold  of  religion  on  the  people  will  lead  Asia  from 
the  dark  night  of  ignorance  and  superstition  into  the  clear  light  of 
intelligence  and  enlightenment.  The  course  of  progress  will  not  be 
different  in  the  East  from  what  it  was  in  the  West.  Just  as  the 
dawn  of  a  new  era  only  arose  in  Europe  when  the  age  of  faith  was 
superseded  by  that  of  intellect,  and  the  theological  thralldom  was 
shipwrecked  on  the  destructive  criticism  of  rational  philosophy  and 
modern  science. 
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